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I THAT PERIOD Socony-Vacuum has_ oil. Instead, during the years we 
produced in the United States drilled this great distance, we almost 
alone more than 900,000,000 barrels of doubled Socony-Vacuum’s domestic 


crude oil. Had we been content to rest _ oil reserves which now stand at more <SOCONY-VACUUM 
on our oars, we would now be out of _ than 1,650,000,000 barrels. 
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BENEFICIAL | 


LOAN CORPORATION 
| DIVIDEND NOTICE | 
: Dividends have been declared by : 
# the Board of Directors, as follows: 
| CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
| $3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
e $.811% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1954) 


COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 





| The dividends are payable June # 
& 30, 1954 to stockholders of rec- % 
f ord at close of business June # 
15, 1954. : 
ie William E. Thompson # 
= June 2, 1954 Secretary # 


Déneficia 
—j— 
“4 SYSTEM 





: OVER 
800 OFFICES 








IN U. S. 





Insurance Company 
of North America 
PA id, /, , L e 


DIVIDEND NO. 293 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 6214¢ per share on 
the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable July 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 30, 
1954. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
June 8, 1954 Treasurer 
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AMERICAN 


EN KA 


CORPORATION 


®eprpepeeee 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of 40c per share, pay- 
able June 26, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
15, 1954. 

GORDON V. HAGER, 


Treasurer 


June 4, 1954 
TEXTILE and TIRE YARNS 
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The sun’s rays, falling on the Bell Solar Battery, provide the only source of power needed to turn this disc. Note 


the small size of battery (in circle). 


Simple and efficient. Made with wafer-thin strips of specially prepared silicon. A 


Bell Solar Battery covering a square yard of surface will deliver enough power to light an ordinary reading lamp. 


New Bell Solar Battery Converts 
Sun’s Rays Into Electricity 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrate new device for using 
power from the sun 


One of mankind’s most cherished 
dreams has been to use the almost 
limitless energy of the sun. 


A significant advance toward this 
age-old goal has been realized at 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories with the 
discovery of a way to convert energy 
from the sun directly and efficiently 
into usable amounts of electricity. 


The amazingly simple device, made 
from an ingredient of common sand, 
is called the Bell Solar Battery. 
It should theoretically last indefi- 
nitely, since nothing is consumed and 
there are no moving parts. 


Though much development re- 
mains to be done, it offers possibilities 
beyond the telephone business for 
which it was invented. Here is a 
glimpse of distant horizons. 


Even at its birth, the Bell Solar 
Battery gets enough energy from 


the sun to turn a wheel, operate 
a low-power radio transmitter and 
transmit voices over the telephone. 


Its use with transistors (also invent- 
ed at Bell Laboratories) offers great 
opportunities for improvements and 
economies in telephone service. 


For that is the aim of all telephone 
research. Once again the pure re- 
search and advanced techniques of 
Bell Laboratories chart the way for 
better and better telephone service 
for more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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Westinghouse Electric 


here are two possible approaches 

to the problem of pinpointing the 
bottom of a business recession. One 
is the constant study of key economic 
indicators, with the idea that signif- 
icant and reasonably sustained recov- 
ery in orders, sales, production and 
other factors, particularly those which 
tend to show the influence of business 
improvement earliest, will identify the 
turning point. Aside from the lack of 
precision associated with all methods 
of business forecasting, this approach 
is necessarily late in providing its 
conclusions, 

The other method requires meas- 
urement and prediction of the forces 
basically responsible for the business 
downturn, and of others capable of 
bringing it to an end. There is less 
time lag involved here, but perhaps 
even greater uncertainty, than in rely- 
ig on statistical evidence that revival 
is under way. The economy is too 
complex to permit a mere handful of 
factors to be assigned the entire 
responsibility for a slump; too many 
imponderables are involved—notably 
consumer psychology, which cannot 
be measured. 


Second Approach Applicable 


However, it does not appear to be 
wishful thinking to conclude that the 
1953-54 recession is simple enough 
in its causation to make the second 
approach suggested above more reli- 
able in detecting the bottom than it 
has usually been in the past. Basically, 
only three factors need be cited to 
account for the dip in production: a 
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decline in Government spending, a 
need to reduce excessive business in- 
ventories and a temporary saturation 
of the demand for consumer durable 
goods. 

Notably lacking in this short list 
is the steep drop in capital goods 
activity which has aggravated and 
prolonged so many previous depres- 
sions. Capital expenditures by busi- 
ness have been remarkably well sus- 
tained; a study just released places 
probable third quarter outlays at a 
level only 7.4 per cent under the peak 
reached a year earlier. Thanks in 
part to this favorable performance, 
and also to an exceptionally high level 
of school, highway and housing con- 
struction, new building activity has 
been setting records thus far during 
1954. It should continue to do so 
for some time in view of the peak 
level of contracts recently awarded 
for future work. 

Building is also an activity which 
normally suffers heavily during de- 
pressions, and whose failure to do so 
this time has been an important sus- 
taining influence. A third is spending 
by consumers, which, in total, has 
also held up very well. Individual 
outlays for non-durables have been 
affected relatively little by recession 
influences, and the decline shown for 
durables has been more than offset 
by larger demand for services. The 
anticipated (and later, demonstrated ) 
stability of business capital expendi- 
tures, building activity and consumer 
spending has been expected for many 
months to hold the recession within 


Trade Decline 
About Over? 


Signs accumulate that the bottom of the recession, if 
not already reached, is not far away. While no sharp 


early revival is likely, the worst appears to be over 


moderate bounds as to both severity 
and timing. 

This, however, has been no help, 
and is no help even now, in deciding 
just when the slump will end. And 
it is not possible to be too dogmatic 
about when demand for consumer 
durables will pick up, or how soon 
inventory reduction will run _ its 
course. But the indications are that 
the automobile, appliance and similar 
groups have seen the worst of the 
decline in public buying of their prod- 
ucts, and considerable progress has 
been made in cutting stocks of goods 
down to manageable size. 

Inventories held by producers and 
distributors combined have declined 
steadily since the end of last Septem- 
ber; the reduction through April 
amounted to $2.4 billion. This is not 
a great deal percentagewise measured 
from the peak level of $82 billion, but 
already it has brought a reversal in 
the relationship of inventories to sales 
and new orders. The ratio of manu- 
facturers’ stocks to their orders, and 
of retail and total inventories to sales, 
has been dropping steadily ever since 
January, a phenomenon normally as- 
sociated with the final phase of a busi- 
ness recession. 


Defense Outlays Down 


The third factor responsible for the 
trade slump— reduced Government 
spending—has almost certainly run 
its course by now. Defense outlays 
during recent months have actually 
dipped below the level anticipated for 

Please turn to page 27 
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Discount Houses 


Now Big Business 


Even in "Fair Trade" states, stores find ways to 


offer the better known products at large savings 


from list prices, and their business is growing 


| ees houses exist for a very 
simple reason—the desire of the 
customer to pay less for a product 
than the regular price. Since these 
stores sell goods at 15 to 60 per cent 
below list prices, they hold a strong 
appeal for many persons. 

Why are sales of Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward slipping? 
One reason is the discount house. 
Some of them now operate chain 
stores, with branches in several cities. 
In Detroit there are at least a dozen 
discount houses each doing a business 
of $250,000 a year or more, whereas 
a year ago only a few were doing any 
significant volume. The number of 
such outlets in New York City is 
believed to have more than doubled 
within the last three years while dol- 
lar volume has mushroomed. Dis- 
count houses in San Francisco took 
in an estimated $10 million last year, 
three times the 1952 figure. Even 
regular appliance retailing chains are 
opening discount branches in self- 
defense and are operating them under 
other names. 


Some Resistance Continues 


Because there are tricks in every 
trade, discount houses can operate 
anywhere in defiance of “Fair Trade” 
laws. A trade-in of a broom or a 
frying-pan is all that is necessary to 
obtain a substantial allowance on 
more modern devices, or two articles 
may be sold for little more than the 
list price of one. A few manufactur- 
ers continue to resist. W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company has spent large sums 
in buying back its pens and pencils 
at discount houses and then dropping 
the stores from its distributor list. 
‘General Electric and Sunbeam have 
brought suits against some of their 
appliance dealers. Elgin Watch and 
‘Crosley Radio & Television have also 
‘been active in combating discount 
practices. But most manufacturers, 
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fearing a loss of business, look the 
other way and their goods are dis- 
counted regardless of existing law. 

Discount houses can sell for less 
because they do a cash-and-carry 
business for the most part and offer 
no servicing. Some of the larger 
houses arrange the delivery of the big- 
ticket items; for example the practice 
is to ship television sets in the trucks 
of an installing and servicing firm 
while in most other cases the cus- 
tomer must take his purchase away 
with him or arrange for its delivery. 
And instead of a gross margin of 40 
to 60 per cent, the discounters take 
15 to 25 per cent, or occasionally a 
little more. If a customer wants credit 
he may be referred to a loan agency. 

The effect upon the conventional 
retailer has been to reduce his volume 
and to force price-cutting. The dis- 
count houses have also provoked 
some earnest thought on the part 
of long-established competitors. A 
speaker at the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association in Chicago re- 
cently called for some radical reforms 
in merchandising methods, declaring 
that sooner or later retail mark-ups 
would have to be revised. But con- 
sidering the conservative nature of 
community jewelry stores, any signif- 
icant changes probably will come 
slowly. 

The successful discount house op- 
erator is primarily a business-getter. 
His printed cards are distributed in 
manufacturing plants by the hundreds 
—sometimes by the thousands. They 
go into offices where small-salaried 
workers with growing families are 
alert to the possibilities of 25 or 30 
per cent off in budgeting future 
needs. He may get out printed hand- 
outs or “flyers” occasionally. He has 
no special need to advertise in daily 
or weekly newspapers, because his 
story travels rapidly by word-of- 
mouth. 


For the sake of prestige as well as 
good business policy, the discount 
store makes every effort to stock the 
latest models and types of merchan- 
dise, and it will mark down products 
which are being supplanted by the 
more up-to-date. There is competi- 
tion in this business as well as in any 
other, and the reputable price-cutter 
will make every effort to keep cus- 
tomers coming back. But since he is 
primarily dependent on volume, his 
clerks spend less time with customers 
and make their sales much faster than 
those in other stores. As a rule, the 
sharply-reduced price is inducement 
enough to buy, and the customer 
usually has made up his mind con- 
cerning what he wants before enter- 
ing the store. 


Regulars Meet Competition 


The trend today is for regular re- 
tailers to meet the competition of dis- 
count houses through the same type 
of operation. Davega Stores, for ex- 
ample, has opened a discount estab- 
lishment in West New York, N. J., 
under the name of “Pickfair.” Gray- 
son-Robinson Stores operates a cut- 
rate shop in Detroit, although it 
claims its business is not “discount” 
as such but merely competitive. A 
long-established furniture store in St. 
Louis recently announced conversion 
to cut-rate practices. Numerous ap- 
pliance dealers, small to medium-size, 
have been shifting to discount opera- 
tions in order to stay in business. One 
of the big department stores, R. H. 
Macy, observes fair trade regulations 
but competes on limited lines of goods 
by offering its own trade-marked 
items for which rigid standards are 
maintained. 

Although the discount houses have 
been growing rapidly, the saturation 
point has been reached only in a 
limited number of metropolitan dis- 
tricts where they originally sprouted 
along both sides of the street. One 
reason for their ability to keep going 
and to increase their business is the 
greatly increased number of home ap- 
pliances—more than 100 now against 
a couple of dozen prior to World War 
II. What effect the discount system 
will have on retailing as a whole is 
yet to be seen. Only one thing is 
sure: From the consumer’s point of 
view it has a salutary effect on retail 
prices. 
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Airlines Lagging Year-Ago Results 


Familiar pattern of poor first quarter results is again 


seen, gap from year ago results has widened because 


of cut-rate travel, lower load factors, higher costs 


A earnings for the first three 
months of 1954 were so unsatis- 
factory that the industry has been 
busily seeking ways and means of ob- 
taining increased revenues, but no 
solution has yet been found. 

The traditional pattern is one of 
poor first quarter results, with a 
strong pick-up during the spring and 
summer season extending into the 
fall. The Korean war, which brought 
increased military travel and some 
leasing of equipment, helped to miti- 
gate the seasonal slump for a time 
but this year deficits are wider and 
more numerous than in 1953, and 
earnings wherever realized are lower. 

Four of the major lines, Braniff, 
Capital, Northwest and Trans World, 
were again in the deficit column, as 
they were a year ago, but they were 
joined also by United and by West- 
ern. March quarter earnings were 
down sharply for Delta and National ; 
American Airlines, the nation’s larg- 
est air carrier, reported a net of only 
one cent per common share vs. 24 
cents a year earlier. Eastern, which 
has a lucrative Florida run, could do 
no better than 46 cents vs. 75 cents. 

While affected by reduced defense 
traffic, the airlines also are being 
squeezed by higher labor and fuel 
costs, increasing depreciation with 
the introduction of more expensive 
equipment, and a lag in business 
which has left more seats empty. Cut- 
rate fares for air coach and family 
travel have not worked ovt very well 
for some lines. An example of lower 
load factors (percentage of seats oc- 
cupied) is American’s 63.4 per cent 
during the 1954 quarter vs. 69.6 a 
year earlier although the line carried 
10.6 per cent more passengers. 

Load factors frequently lag when- 
ever an airline adds new equipment 
which offers more room than that re- 
placed. American, for example, added 


seven new DC-/s late last year, the , 


first of a new fleet of 25. Depreciation 
costs, furthermore, are expected to 
mount to more than $20 million this 
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year vs. less than $18.7 million in 


1953. Eastern Airlines added 16 
Super Constellations during the first 
quarter of this year, raising depreci- 
ation charges 41 per cent above those 
of a year ago. For the time being the 
airlines seem to be adding new equip- 
ment faster than traffic justifies it but 
it takes a long view to foresee at the 
time orders are placed what con- 
ditions will prevail at delivery time. 

If the Administration’s program to 
reduce airline subsidies is hastened 
by a refusal by Congress to appro- 
priate total funds asked by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, higher fares may 
be forthcoming this year. Despite 
rising trends for almost everything 
else, airline travel fares have been 
trending downward during the last 
20 years. During the mid-’thirties, 
about 5.9 cents was realized for each 
passenger carried one mile. Prior to 


World War II the passenger-mile 
average was about five cents but 
today it is only 5.3 cents. Ticket costs 
for bus and rail travel have increased 
appreciably during the interval and 
are even higher in terms of the 1934 
or 1935 dollar. 

Thus it is natural that some airline 
officials have been talking about in- 
creasing fares. United, TWA, Bran- 
iff, Western, Capital and Continental 
would raise fares for either first-class 
or coach travel or both. But Eastern 
thinks higher fares would be unwise 
at this particular time. American op- 
poses any general fare increase but 
believes ’round-trip discounts on first- 
class fares should be cancelled or 
reduced. Adoption of the latter sug- 
gestion would mean an appreciable 
boost in operating revenues. 

There is disagreement also con- 
cerning coach travel. This type of 
service, so-called “high-density traf- 
fic,’ carries a 30 per cent reduction 
from first-class fares. With more 
seats per plane available, a few lines 
can make more money at the same 
load factor than on first-class oper- 
ations at existing fare rates. But the 
question remains whether the ac- 
comodations available on the two 
types of service differ enough to war- 
rant the wide fare differential. Lead- 
ing exponents of air coach travel are 
Pan American and Trans World, and 
Eastern Air Lines has decided to in- 
crease its proportion of low-cost 
flights from 22 per cent to 65 per cent 
by the end of this year. Trans World 
predicts that air tourist service will 
soon become standard class, with 
present first-class travel labeled a 
luxury service. United Air Lines, on 
the other hand, adopted coach service 
only as a defensive measure. 

Since the industry itself cannot 


Statistical Position of the Airlines 


c—Revenues—, ————Earned Per Shar 





e—- 
Annual— -—3 Months— *Divi- 


(Millions) oa Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
American Airlines ... $187.3 $208.3 $1.72 $1.86 $0.24 $0.01 $0.60 52 5.0% 
Braniff Airways ..... 33.2 39.5 1.02 0.01 D0.23 D0.34 None & “aa 
Capital Airlines ..... 40.4 45.6 1.80 2.10 D0.31 D0.90 None 10 me 
Continental Airlines... 10.2 11.1 1.48 2.82 a1.71 0.32 0.50 6 8.3 
Delta Air Lines ..... b27.0 b32.3 b3.30 b6.93 c2.20cD0.06 1.20 20 6.0 
Eastern Air Lines.... 118.6 144.5 3.43 3.20 0.75 0.46 0.50 24 2.1 
National Air Lines... 628.3 b32.9 b2.05 b3.99 ¢3.58 4.39 0.60 14 4.3 
Northwest Airlines .. 61.6 66.1 1.64 1.84 D0.97 D1.79 None 9 ie 
Pan Amer. World... 205.2 217.9 1.09 1.77 N.R. N.R. 0.80 11 7.3 
Trans World Airlines 160.7 187.2 2.30 1.52 D0.23 D1.19 None 15 ae 
United Airlines ...... 159.0 173.0 4.03 2.28 0.04 D0.53 1.00 22 4.5 
Western Airlines ... 18.6 22.9 1.72 1.66 0.13 0.24 0.60 10 6.0 
*Paid in 1953 or currently indicated rate. a—Entire amount represents profit from sale of aircraft. 
b—Years ended June 30. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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agree as to the methods which should 
be adopted to offset increasing costs, 
the chances are that the CAB will 
have a difficult time in arriving at 
essential decisions. Not only the ques- 
tion of higher fares but duplication of 
routes must be considered, and with 
three lines into South America and 
four to Alaska some pruning could 
easily be done. As far as this year is 
concerned, the industry may expect to 
see profits decline further compared 
with the high levels of 1950-53, and 
any appreciable betterment may be 
deferred even longer. For the airlines 
have been penetrating the long-haul 
market faster than the population has 
expanded, and therefore their further 


growth will depend more on popula- 
tion gains and increases in the na- 
tional income rather than on winning 
patronage over newly-blazed trails. 
None of the airline issues has yet 
attained 4nvestment status and the 
majority remain in the speculative 
category. From a long-term stand. 
point, Eastern, a dividend payer since 
1936, appears entitled to preference 
over other members of the group, 
but the yield from the current divi- 
dend is small. Pan American has also 
had a better-than-average record, and 
qualifies as a businessman’s commit- 
ment. The other issues hold out no 
appeal for the average investor at this 
time. THE END 


Convertible Bonds 
Have Long-Term Appeal 


General advance in investment bond prices may be 


about over, but selected privilege issues could 


move upward with renewed strength in stock prices 


Wieser bonds, which permit 
the investor to exchange his 
holdings for common stock under 
stipulated conditions, have two-way 
appeal. First, they provide a fixed re- 
turn and, during periods of market 
uncertainty, should not sell below 
their intrinsic value as a senior secur- 
ity without regard for the conversion 
privilege. Second, during periods of 
rising common stock prices, conver- 
tible bonds invariably follow the 
course of the underlying common 
stock. In effect, this enables the bond 
investor to benefit in much the same 
manner as the common stockholder 
without the latter’s attendant risks. 
Companies issuing convertible 
bonds also benefit, since the “‘sweet- 
ening” provided in the form of a con- 
version privilege enables the corpora- 
tion to finance at lower interest costs 
than would be required on a straight 
bond issue. Convertible bonds are 
looked upon by many companies as a 
means of selling stock above the pre- 
vailing market price and this finan- 
cing medium is frequenty resorted to 
when common stock prices make 
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equity financing relatively unattrac- 
tive. 

Bonds with exchange features 
should not, however, be looked upon 
as “sure things.” In the past, the 
conversion right has sometimes 
turned out to be poor compensation 
for inadequate security ; issues of this 
type were commonplace during the 
1926-1929 period. Furthermore, 
when quotations for convertibles 
move out of the investment range and 
become entirely dependent upon mar- 
ket fluctuations in the common stocks, 
the holder of the bond at once is as- 


suming the risks of a common stock- 
holder. If he does not recognize this, 
the holding of a bond rather than a 
stock may prove to be a snare and a 
delusion. 

Despite these admonitions, the re- 
cent record of convertible bond of- 
ferings has been distinctly favorable. 
Utility enterprises such as American 
Telephone & Telegraph, railroads 
such as Southern Pacific, and a host 
of industrial companies have issued 
convertible bonds which have proved 
highly satisfactory investments. Some 
have had almost phenomenal rises. 
Scott Paper 3s of 1977, offered at 
par in September 1952, were recently 
quoted around 165. Houston Light- 
ing & Power 3%s of 1967, also sold 
at 100 in 1952, have sold at 190 this 
year. 

The foregoing examples are, of 
course, exceptions and not the rule. 
The investor ordinarily forfeits the 
possibility of realizing large profits 
on convertibles if he is unwilling to 
assume the risks associated with com- 
mon stock ownership and adheres to 
the principle of selling his bond when 
it becomes entirely dependent upon 
movements in the common. 

The accompanying table listing ten 
convertible bond issues covers a wide 
quality range. The Dow Chemical 
and Inland Steel issues are of invest- 
ment grade, while the 5% per cent 
coupon on the Glass Fibers converti- 
ble issue indicates its speculative cali- 
ber. The Columbia Gas System con- 
vertibles, which may be exchanged on 
the basis of 7% common shares for 
$100 of debentures (or at $13.33 a 
share) beginning next January 1, 
provide an interesting “hedge” in- 
vestment. Investors desirous of add- 
ing sound convertible issues to their 
portfolios will find a number of worth 
while holdings in the selected group. 


10 Privilege Bonds Near Conversion Parities 


Amt. 
Outst’g 
(Mils. ) 
Canadian Pacific 4s, 1969 
Columbia Gas 3%4s, 1964 
Dow Chemical 3s, 1982 
Glass Fibers, Inc. 54s, 1969 
Inland Steel 3%s, 1972 ‘ 
Int. Minerals & Chem. 3.65s, 1977.. 20.0 
Kerr-McGee Oil Ind. 4%4s, 1968.. 10.0 
Phillips Petroleum 3.70s, 1983... .162.0 
Sinclair Oil, 3%4s, 1983 


Vanadium Corp. 3%s, 1969 5.0 


Recent 
Common 
Common at Price 


33.33 (1960) 27 
13.33 (1964) 14 
(1962) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1967) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1969) 


Recent 
Bond 
Price 
106 
112 
105 
al00 
110 
106 
WO 
113 
106 
al00 


§Conv. 


*Call into 


Price 
103% 
103% 
10414 
104 
103 
103 
104 
103% 
103 
103 


Current 
Yield 


3.77% 
3.12 


“Lower in some cases for sinking fund. §To year indicated in_parentheses ; higher common stock 


prices generally prevail thereafter. 


a—Recent offering price. b—Over-the-counter bid price. 
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} ips recently the 300th new factory 
started operations in Puerto Rico. 
To understand the significance of that 
development it is necessary to go back 
to 1940 when the Popular Democratic 
Party under the leadership of Luis 
Munos Marin (now governor of the 
Commonwealth) came into power 
with a mandate to implement a dyna- 
mic program for the economic, polit- 
ical and social development of the 
country. 

The problems facing the Island’s 
leaders were formidable. Puerto Rico 
was predominantly agricultural with 
sugar, coffee and tobacco the prin- 
cipal crops. It has few natural re- 
sources. Population density per 
square mile (the Island is 100 miles 
long and 35 miles wide) is the high- 
est in the world and this situation is 
further aggravated by an exception- 
ally high birth rate. Because of these 
factors unemployment in 1940 was 
widespread, living standards were 
low, housing conditions were abomin- 
able and there was little or no private 
capital available for development of 
industry. 

Progress at first was slow and the 
industrial development program was 
hampered by the war. The Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Com- 
pany was formed with government 
funds, its operations confined in the 
beginning to the actual construction 
and operation of a few plants. The 
Government also set up the Govern- 
ment Development Bank for Puerto 
Rico to provide long term loans to 
industry and to act as fiscal agent 
for all public agencies. But not until 
the organizational structure was over- 
hauled in 1950 did the industrial de- 







































*The writer recently completed a survey 
of the industrialization program in Puerto 
Rico during the course of which he talked 
with Government, business and financial 
leaders. 
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“Operation Bootstrap” 
Boon To Puerto Rican Economy 


Tax incentives and other benefits have attracted many new 
industries to the Commonwealth. Aggressive promotion 


is expected to accelerate the development program 


*By Ralph E. Bach 


velopment program begin to move in- 
to high gear. 

In the latter year, the Economic 
Development Administration was 
created to operate with funds ap- 
propriated annually by the legislature. 
This agency was charged with pro- 
motion of industry in Puerto Rico, 
economic research, development of 
tourism, industrial engineering and 


became effective the beginning of this 
year. Under this law, tax exemption 
is assured for a full ten-year period 
from the actual start of operations 
provided the business applies for 
exemption before 1964. Since the 
Federal income tax does not apply to 
Puerto Rico the new law makes it 
possible for most types of American 
businesses to operate for ten full years 
without paying income taxes to either 
Puerto Rico or the United States. 
Any enterprise which begins com- 
mercial production of an article which 
wasn’t being produced in Puerto Rico 
on January 2, 1947, is eligible for full 
tax exemption. Since there was little 
manufacturing in Puerto Rico before 
1947, almost any industry could 
qualify under this provision. Through 
the Government Development Bank 
which supplements commercial bank- 
ing facilities, long term loans for 
rrachinery and equipment are avail- 











Hydro Power 
For Puerto Rico 


Water from the new Yauco reser- 

voir (left) is used twice. After 

delivery via tunnel to a hydro- 

electric plant, the water then flows 

into the irrigation canal system of 
the Lajas Valley. 








design, operation of a technical in- 
formation service and legal, technical 
and advisory services to new indus- 
try. The administrator of EDA was 
vested with the powers of the board 
of directors of the Industrial Devel- 
opment Company (which became a 
subsidiary) and also took over direc- 
tion of the previously independent 
Transportation Authority. 

To encourage the settlement of new 
industries on the Island, the govern- 
ment in 1948 enacted a 12-year full 
income tax exemption in addition to 
freedom from municipal and excise 
taxes. This exemption was slated to 
end in 1959 and naturally as the years 
passed new industries became reluc- 
tant to start operations because only 
partial exemption would be available. 
To overcome this objection the In- 
dustrial Incentive Act was passed and 


able. The Industrial Development 
Company will lease or sell industrial 
space to new firms at comparatively 
low rates and on favorable terms. 
Personnel selection and training for 
specific industrial operations are pro- 
vided and technical assistance, if re- 
quired, is offered. Labor is abundant 
and has proved easy to train for fac- 
tory operation. Reasonable wage 
scales prevail and relations between 
labor and management have been har- 
monious. 

There are, of course, no restrictions 
or tariff barriers between the Com- 
monwealth and the mainland of the 
United States which is the principal 
consumer of the Island’s products. 
Puerto Ricans are also the largest 
offshore customers for U.S. mer- 
chandise, and as purchasing power 

Please turn to page 30 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Air Reduction Boe 

Now 27 and yielding 5.2 per cent, 
stock is a businessman’s commitment. 
(Paid 70c thus far in 1954; paid 
$1.40 in 1953.) Company is acquiring 
the Colton Chemical Company, last 
of the independent domestic pro- 
ducers of polyvinyl acetate and poly- 
vinyl alcohol, and also plans a 30 mil- 
lion pound per year polyvinyl plant 
at Calvert City for completion in 
1956. This would make Airco the 
second largest producer in the field 
(DuPont, the leader, controls 90 per 
cent of the market) with a combined 
annual capacity of 36 to 40 million 
pounds. Based on present polyvinyl 
prices, annual sales should be in- 
creased $5 to $10 milion dollars, or 
about 5 per cent of 1953 total sales. 


American Locomotive C+ 

Stock is speculative; recent price, 
16. (Pays $1 annually.) An atomic 
energy projects department has been 
formed to handle the company’s 
growing volume in this field. Ameri- 
can Locomotive first began producing 
equipment for atomic energy applica- 
tions in 1949 and the value of prod- 
ucts for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion now surpasses annual locomotive 
sales for many prewar years. First 
product for atomic energy producing 
plants was nickel-plated pipe, and 
later heat exchangers were made for 
the AEC Savannah River project and 
for the atomic submarine Nautilus, as 
well as other projects. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton C+ 

Shares, now at 10, remain specula- 
tive despite progress in diversifica- 
tion outside railroad industry. (Paid 
40c thus far in 1954; paid 75c in 
1953.) Baldwin will buy back 515,- 
000 shares of its own stock from 
Westinghouse Electric at $9 per 
share, the shares originally sold to 
Westinghouse to provide working 
capital for diversification and to help 


finance the changeover from steam to 
diesel locomotive production. No out- 
side financing will be required in this 
$4.6 million deal, and the reacquired 
stock will add about $1.80 per share 
to the present stockholders’ equity. 
This move signifies the withdrawal 
of B-L-H from the locomotive busi- 
ness; in the future, Westinghouse 
will supply the necessary electrical 
equipment for the B-L-H diesels now 
in service. More than 80 per cent of 
Baldwin’s total volume now is in 
earthmoving equipment and in other 
non-railroad products. 


California Packing B 

Shares, now 27, represent a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Paid 75c thus 
far in 1954; paid $1.50 in 1953.) 
CalPak, which makes Del Monte 
products, reported peak sales of 
$226.9 million for the fiscal year 
ending February 28, 1.8 per cent over 
the previous record in 1951, with 
earnings increasing from $2.93 per 
share in fiscal 1953 to $3.46 despite 
the fact that a good portion of the 
canning industry has been operating 
in the red. Some $64 million has been 
spent since World War II on new 
plants and equipment. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating B+ 

Stock is of good quality but yields 
only 4.3% at its current price of 60 
and $2.60 annual dividend. Revenues 
were up 2.5 per cent in the first quar- 
ter of 1954, although electric output 
declined 4.7 per cent from year-ago 
figures. Residential business con- 
tinued to grow, with a 3.4 per cent 
gain in number of customers and a 
9.1 per cent rise in average kilowatt 
hour use. Vigorous promotion of ap- 
pliances such as electric ranges, 
clothes dryers and water heaters is 
continuing, and sales for the first 
three months approximated the rec- 
ord level of 1953. Industries in 
northeast Ohio will benefit from a 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


44-cent per ton reduction in railway 
freight rates for coal, to become effec- 
tive in June if approved by the ICC, 
but the company will pass on part 
of its fuel savings through rate ad- 
justments. Requested general rate in- 
creases, so far favorably received by 
the Ohio Commission, will add $5.3 
million annual revenues. 


Commonwealth Edison 6 
Stock (40) is a@ quality holding, 
but yield is only 4.5%. (Pays $1.80 
annually.) The company began dis- 
tribution of the common shares of its 
gas subsidiary (Northern Illinois 
Gas) by offering 400,000 shares 
through underwriters on April 28 at 
$15.75 per share. Purpose of this was 
to establish a market for the stock 
and thus an indicated value for future 
stock dividends to its own stock- 
holders. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has ruled that these payments 
will constitute a taxable dividend 
based on the market value on August 
2, 1954, the date on which Common- 
wealth Edison holders will receive 
one share of Northern [Illinois for 
each 25 shares held. But holders have 
the option of receiving the cash equiv- 
alent from company, and fractional 
shares will all be paid in cash. 


Consolidated Natural Gas B+ 

Stock, now at 59, is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Pays 
$2.50 annually.) Sales for the first 
quarter were up 9 per cent over the 
1953 period despite a 13 per cent 
drop in the industrial category. 
House-heating consumers increased 
by 16,000 in the period and by year- 
end officials expect 30,000 more, 
bringing the total to 766,000 or 76 pet 
cent of all customers. In the com- 
pany’s service area, gas for residential 
heating is 40 per cent cheaper than 
oil and up to 35 per cent less than 
coal. For industrial use, gas has a 15 
to 35 per cent advantage over oil, 
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depending on locality and volume 
used, but can compete with coal only 
because of other advantages. Partly 
because of the recent settlement of 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line rate 
case, reducing company’s costs for 
purchased gas, net income is esti- 
mated at about $5.25: for full 1954 vs. 
$4.19 and $4.11 in 1952 and 1953. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Shares around 28 are speculative. 
($1.60 annual dividends.) An im- 
portant supplier of equipment to the 
oil and gas industries, Dresser re- 
ported a 12 per cent gain in sales 
for the first half of the current fiscal 
year ended April 30, compared with 
the like year-earlier period. Earnings 
for the latest six months rose to $2.60 
a common share, from $1.12 a year 
ago. The comparison, however, is 
made against unusually depressed 
earnings in the initial half of 1953. 
Although drilling activity so far this 
year has exceeded the 1953 rate by 
an unexpected margin, management 
cautions that the requirements of 
Dresser’s customers for heavy equip- 
ment may moderate, with a resulting 
possible decline in sales and earnings. 


Phillips Petroleum 34. 
Stock has good growth prospects, 
but at a price of 62 yields only 4.2%. 
($2.60 annual dividends.) The U. S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that Phil- 
lips is a “natural gas company” as de- 
fined in the Natural Gas Act, and 
that its sales of gas to pipelines that 
distribute it in interstate commerce 
are subject to Federal Power Com- 
mission regulation. This reverses a 
decision by the FPC that it did not 
have jurisdiction over rates charged 
the pipelines by companies engaged 
solely in the “production and gather- 
ing of gas.” The FPC now will be 
required to determine whether the 
rates charged by Phillips to five inter- 
state pipeline companies are “just and 
reasonable.” The decision also gives 
the Power Commission authority 
over all “independent” gas producers 
whose sales to interstate pipelines 
heretofore have been free from Gov- 
ernment control. 


Public Service of New Hampshire * 
Stock, now at 15, provides an at- 
tractive 6% yield on its 90-cent an- 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 
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nual dividend. Net income for the 
12 months ended April 30 (adjusted 
for 2-for-1 split) was 92 cents per 
share vs. $1.05 the prior year. Sub- 
ject to SEC approval, New Hamp- 
shire Electric (subsidiary of New 
England Gas & Electric) will be ac- 
quired for 60,000 shares of company’s 
common stock and a $2.24 million 
note. Officials plan to issue about 
75,000 new preferred shares to re- 
place at a lower dividend rate 50,000 
shares of outstanding 5.40 per cent 
preferred, with the balance of pro- 
ceeds to be used in financing the $12.8 
million 1954 construction budget. 


Seaboard Finance C+ 

At 27 shares have growth potential 
and yield 6.7% from a well-protected 
$1.80 annual dividend. Now the 
fourth largest organization in the per- 
sonal loan field in the United States, 
the company has extended its opera- 
tions to the Hawaiian Islands by 
buying Discount Corporation, Ltd. of 
Honolulu. Acquisition was effected 
by an exchange of stock involving 
about 40,000 shares of Seaboard with 
a current market value of $1.1 mil- 
lion. Discount Corporation operates 
exclusively in the Islands and has 
assets of over $4 million. Seaboard, 
headquartered in Los Angeles, has 
assets of $147 million, with 210 
branch offices in 26 states. 


Servel, Inc. C+ 
Stock, now at 8, is speculative. 
(Pays no dividends.) After reporting 
a fiscal year deficit of $1.24 a common 
share and a loss in the January 1954 
quarter of nine cents, Servel was able 
to earn 15 cents a share in the April 
quarter vs. two cents a year earlier. 
Although sales declined — especially 
military volume—close control of 
costs and wider profit margins on 
civilian lines made the gain possible. 
Civilian shipments, aided by a four- 
fold increase in air-conditioning vol- 
ume, were off only about $4.2 million. 
However, household refrigerators 
continue a sore spot with severe in- 
dustry competition and a currently 
high level of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories. The May dividend on the $4.50 
preference stock was deferred. 


Smith (A. O.} C+ 
At 36 this business cycle issue 
returns 5.6% on $2 annual dividend. 


A producer of welded pipe and auto- 
mobile frames, A. O. Smith expects 
that earnings for the fiscal year to 
end July 31 will exceed the $5.11 a 
share reported last year, despite a 
non-recurring profit of $1.50 included 
in the 1953 results. The company’s 
consumer division, manufacturing hot 
water heaters and other heating 
equipment, has reported new sales 
and profit records in recent months. 
Sales of oil equipment are well main- 
tained, and strong demand for oil 
pipeline is expected to continue. Sales 
of auto frames are below a year ago, 
but lower steel costs and elimination 
of much overtime work favorably 
affect profit margins. 


Southern California Edison s+ 

A good quality income holding with 
growth potential; price, 43. (Pays 
$2 annually.) A ruling from the 
California Utilities Commission on 
company’s rate increase application 
is expected within the next six weeks. 
If granted in full, net income would 
be raised to about $3.75 annually per 
share on the number of shares 
expected to be outstanding at the end 
of 1954. Last year’s net was $2.56, 
and $3.21 was earned in 1952. But 
earnings of electric utilities in this 
area are particularly affected by low 
water conditions which necessitate 
‘more costly steam generation and this 
was the case last year. A favorable 
rate decision may result in somewhat 
higher dividends. First quarter net 
came to $1.71 vs. 69 cents in the 1953 
period. 


TelAutograph Cc 

Stock, now at 16, is a speculation. 
(Paid 75c thus far in 1954; paid 25c 
in 1953.) With earnings for the first 
four months running 76 per cent 
ahead of a year ago (44 cents per 
share vs. 25 cents), management pre- 
dicts that full year’s earnings would 
equal $1.80 per share compared with 
$1.30 in 1953 and $1.09 in 1952. 
With company’s hand written com- 
munication system suited for foreign 
countries where language character- 
istics have hitherto hampered tele- 
graph and teletype communications 
(as in Japan and Arabia), a foreign 
sales program is being instituted. 
Researchers are working on _ the 
problem of extending the system’s 12- 
mile maximum range. 
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Generous Yield 
From Philip Morris 


Although unit cigarette sales have fallen well below 
1953 levels, dollar volume has been well maintained. 


Company's dividend is being covered by a good margin 


ast year, for the first time in over 

two decades, indicated unit con- 
sumption of cigarettes showed a de- 
cline. It was not large, but it was so 
unusual as to be considered signif- 
icant, and it did nothing to bolster the 
adverse market action of cigarette 
equities, already afflicted by investor 
concern over the possible implications 
of widespread public discussion of the 
subject euphemistically referred to by 
the industry as “health factors.” 

This discussion did not, in the 
opinion of President O. Parker 
McComas of Philip Morris, cause 
any appreciable falling off in cigarette 
consumption in 1953 (though he feels 
it may be exerting an influence this 
year). Instead, he considers the prin- 
cipal reason for the dip to have been 
the rising share of the market ac- 
counted for by king size cigarettes. 
These represented 26 per cent of the 
total in 1953 against 18 per cent in 
1952 and 12 per cent in 1951. 

Though slightly smaller in diam- 
eter, they are over 20 per cent longer 
than the standard size, and thus an 
individual smoker is likely to con- 
sume fewer. However, they contain 17 
per cent more tobacco, and thus it 
seems probable that the apparent 
1953 drop in cigarette smoking in 
terms of units was due largely to the 
change in size of the units. In terms 
of puffs, there was probably little 
change. 

From the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer, final consumption is not a 
significant figure if during the course 
of his accounting period there is a 
substantial change in the inventories 
held by wholesalers and retailers, and 
in 1952-53 there was such a change 
on a large scale. Following the 1952 
election, it became obvious that price 
control was on its way out, and dis- 
tributors bought heavily during the 
last two months of 1952 and the early 
part of 1953 in anticipation of higher 
10 


prices for cigarettes, which material- 
ized late in February. 

This gave an extra boost to Philip 
Morris’ sales in its 1953 fiscal year 
and led to correspondingly poor com- 
parisons for the following fiscal year. 
The company’s competitors, operating 
on a calendar year basis, were able 
to split the temporarily abnormal 
level of sales between two fiscal years 
and were thus less affected in both 
directions; 1952 sales were unduly 
stimulated for only two months rather 
than four and the letdown during 
spring and summer of 1953 while dis- 
tributors worked off their inventories 
was partly offset for other producers 
by the high level of shipments in Jan- 
uary and February. 

The distortion applying to Philip 
Morris was augmented by introduc- 
tion of its king size cigarette of that 
name in January 1953. Thus, unit 
sales comparisons for the first quarter 
of 1954 were poor. Nevertheless, 
higher prices enabled: the company to 
make a good showing on a dollar 
basis for the year as a whole. 

The earnings per share given for 





Philip Morris 


*Earned 
*+Sales Per +Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends 
$27.1 $3.46 $1.43 
31.4 3.57 2.14 
356 3357 238 
40.5 3.88 2.38 
469 381 2.38 
63.1 2.88 
88.0 2.80 
96.4 2.83 
83.7. 2.54 
87.6 1.95 
85.1 2.48 
115.5 5.56 
130.7 6.91 
158.5 6.30 
157.9 4.65 
157.6 4.13 
172.0 4.22 


Price Range 
30%4—20% 
4534—23% 
49144—35%4 
46144—32% 
4234—34% 
37%Z—26% 
43 —333%4 
453%4—39 

7014—42% 
67'44—31% 
4154—23% 
3734—24 


O0G7 <5 
1938... 
1939... 
1940... 
a ee 
a 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 
1947. . 
1948... 
1949... 
SD... 
951... 
1952... 
5903... 
1954... 


*Fiscal years ended March 31 of following year. 
+Excluding excise taxes. tHas paid dividends in 
every year since 1928. a—Plus 5% 


in stock. 
b—To June 9. 


1953-54 in the table are based on the 
present capitalization, giving effect to 
issuance of 428,050 shares in the ac- 
quisition of Benson & Hedges Febru- 
ary 4, 1954. Therefore, the sales and 
net income figures used were taken 
from the pro-forma statement com- 
bining the results of both companies 
for the full twelve months ended 
March 31, 1954. Including Benson & 
Hedges for only two months, sales 
were $157.1 million and earnings 
$3.90 on the present capitalization; 
excluding B&H completely, _ sales 
would have been about $154 million 
and earnings $4.55 on the old nun- 
ber of shares. 

This makes it appear that the in- 
crease in common shares outstanding 
is excessive in relation to the earnings 
benefits flowing from the acquisition, 
resulting in dilution. Such an as- 
sumption could hardly be justified on 
a long term basis. The Benson & 
Hedges Parliament Filter Mouth- 
piece brand, which has enjoyed grow- 
ing acceptance in standard size and 
has recently been made available in 
king size, is a valuable acquisition. 
Filter tip cigarettes accounted for 
34 per cent of last year’s consump- 
tion and are growing even faster than 
non-filter king sizes. 

In the latter field, Philip Morris 
now enjoys a strong position. Its 
entry in the king-size field ranked 
fourth in its class in 1953 sales, and 
tenth among all brands and sizes. 
This has ended the disadvantage 
under which the company labored in 
1951 and 1952 when it had to watch 
others cash in on the growing king- 
size bonanza. President McComas 
expects the extra-long cigarettes as 
a class to steal 30 to 32 per cent of 
this year’s market. 

He estimates that cigarette con- 
sumption will be down from 3 to 5 
per cent this year in units, but about 
even in dollars, due to this extension 
of the trend of recent years. The 
company should make a better com- 
petitive showing from now on, and 
with expiration of EPT (which cost 
22 cents a share last year) earnings 
should continue to cover dividends by 
a good margin. The $3 rate provides 
a yield of 7% per cent at the present 
price of 40—a quotation which ap- 
pears unduly conservative in the light 
of the stock’s past market history and 
the company’s apparent prospects. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Possibility that bull market could end within the medium 


term future requires careful analysis of possible effect 


of such a development on prices of better quality stocks 


By any standards except those of the nineteen- 
twenties, the current bull market must be regarded 
as rather elderly. It has already outlasted the 1932- 
37 move, though it still has three years to go if 
it is to equal the duration of the advance from 
1921 to 1929, by far the longest in history. Busi- 
ness is in much sounder position than in 1929 or 
1937, and stock prices are statistically much less 
vulnerable than at any bull market peak witnessed 
in the past; thus it is by no means impossible that 
a further advance from present levels could be 
measured in years rather than months. 


This possibility is strong enough to make it 
unwise for investors to abandon their equity com- 
mitments merely because the market is historically 
high, and has already advanced for nearly five 
years. Such a course would mean a definite sub- 
stantial loss of income—for good grade common 
shares currently yield twice as much as highest 
quality corporate bonds—and a possible loss of 
future profits as well. 


However, there are a few signs which apnear 
to indicate that the bull market could end within 
the medium term future. The sharp dip June 8 
(the most extensive such move since shortly after 
the start of the Korean War started) is not neces- 
sarily significant, particularly in view of the rela- 
tively small trading volume it generated and the 
failure of the decline to persist, but phenomena 
such as this are often witnessed during the later 
stages of a bull market. Of greater importance are 
the renewed interest in cyclical and other specula- 
tive shares. And it is neither flippant nor unduly 
cynical to regard the rash of outright predictions 
that the Dow-Jones industrials have another 100 
or more points to go as a bad sign at this stage 
of the market. 


The profits which might be lost on the upside 
by sale of stocks now are paper profits, which will 
never be clinched in their entirety or even in large 
part by the overwhelming majority of investors. 
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Thus, if there is need for the degree of caution 
represented by the policy of concentrating equity 
commitments in defensive-type shares, why not go 
whole-hog and abandon stocks entirely? At present 
relative yield levels, this course would involve a 
loss of income equal to only about ten per cent 
of capital even if pursued continuously for three 
years or so. A sharp market drop could exert the 
same effect in a matter of weeks. 


At one time, it was considered conservative 
policy to sell stocks when they were high, ignoring 
probable subsequent price advances as representing 
the unattainable anyway (for practical purposes, 
since few people can hope to get out at the top), 
accepting the resulting loss of income and eating 
into principal if necessary, then reinvesting when 
stocks had dropped substantially without worrying 
about whether they had reached bottom. 


But at the time this course was popular, there 
appeared less reason than is evident today for 
gearing investment policy to substantial and fairly 
continuous depreciation in the value of the dollar. 
Furthermore, it was designed to enable investors to 
avoid as much as possible of the ravages of bear 
markets which regularly cut stock prices nearly in 
half (much more than that, of course, in 1929-32). 
Today, there appears to be little prospect of so 
extensive a decline. 


This conclusion is based primarily on the fact 
that statistical valuations existing today are much 
more reasonable than those in effect at previous 
bull market tops; price-earnings ratios of industrial 
shares, for instance, are only about half as high 
as those which prevailed in 1946. Furthermore, 
large-scale institutional buying within the past few 
years has removed a large amount of stock from 
the market on a semi-permanent basis, and such 
buying would undoubtedly be stepped up substan- 
tially in the event of any important decline. Thus, 
retention of sound equities still appears warranted. 


Written June 10, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
ll 
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Building Outlays Soar 


A May record of $5.1 billion spent for new build- 
ing, four per cent over the 1953 month, has raised 
construction outlays for the first five months to a 
new peak. The $13.2 billion total is two per cent 
over the previous record, set for the same period 
last year. A joint report of the Commerce and 
Labor Department cites “unprecedented activity” 
in the construction of office buildings, schools, 
churches, shopping and service establishments, 
public utility plants, sewer and water lines, roads 
and highways. One of the more buoyant factors 
has been private spending for housing, which rose 
faster than anticipated to $1.1 billion in May, 
five per cent over the same 1953 month. Industrial 
building has lagged, however, and Government out- 
lays for military facilities were 40 per cent under 
the amount spent in the 1953 period. 

A survey of business intentions made by the SEC 
and the Commerce Department indicates that al- 
though new plant and. equipment expenditures this 
year promise to be 41% per cent under 1953, they 
still will be greater than in any other year. New 
capital goods will be bought at an annual rate of 
$27.1 billion during the first nine months, it is 
expected. In 1953, spending was at a peak $28.4 
billion rate while $26.5 billion was spent in 1952, 
the next highest year. Construction activity will 
continue to serve as an important prop for the 
national economy. 


The Phillips Case 


The Supreme Court’s 5-to-3 ruling that Phillips 
Petroleum’s natural gas sales to interstate pipelines 
are subject to Federal Power Commission regula- 
tion, in effect, extends FPC rate-making authority 
over some 2,300 “independent” gas producers. The 
Commission itself held that it did not have juris- 
diction over rates charged the pipelines by com- 
panies engaged solely in the production and gather- 
ing of gas. But the Court ruled that Phillips is a 
natural gas company within the meaning of the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 and stated that Congress 
intended to give the FPC power to regulate all 
wholesalers of gas in interstate commerce. 

The decision will undoubtedly lead to investiga- 
tions by the FPC concerning whether the rates of 
independent gas producers are “just and reason- 
able.” As a result some independents are expected 
to confine their gas sales to the states in which it is 
produced, rather than submitting to regulation. 
While a temporary cloud has been cast over the 
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gas industry, it seems certain that Congress will 
eventually decide the issue through specific legisla- 
tion defining the FPC’s regulatory jurisdiction. 


Rocky Mountain Oil 


While crude oil production in the Rocky Moun- 
tair. region remains small compared with that being 
taken from other producing areas, Government 
authorities believe that this area ranks with the 
offshore area of the Gulf of Mexico as among the 
most promising future domestic sources. However, 
the region (which takes in part of eleven states 
including Colorado and Wyoming) is sparsely 
populated and therefore not a large oil consumer. 
Because of limited marketing outlets, Rocky Moun- 
tain crude has sold at a discount compared with 
that from other areas. But pipeline facilities are 
being expanded; thus output from the Rocky Moun- 
tain fields (which are not regulated by conservation 
laws) will flow to additional markets. Many major 
oil concerns are active in the area, including 
Amerada, Standard of California, Standard of 
Indiana, Cities Service, Gulf, Sinclair and Texas 
Company. 


More Magnesium 


Magnesium, one of the more promising light 
metals, is expected to gain a foothold in many new 
civilian markets with the opening of the first plant 
to mass-produce magnesium mill products. The $40 
million plant, located at Madison, IIl., is owned by 
Dow Chemical, producer of nearly all of this coun- 
try’s magnesium. Magnesium is about one-fourth 
the weight of steel and two-thirds the weight of 
aluminum. Potential supply of the metal is virtually 
unlimited, since it is found in underground brines, 
in various minerals and is extracted from sea water. 
But to date it has encountered keen competition 
from aluminum. The Dow mill should lower costs 
and thus pave the way for lower prices for the 
metal. 


Coffee Price Rise Over? 


Coffee drinkers have reason to take heart from 
the prediction of the Agriculture Department that 
prices may drop this year and are even more likely 
to decline in 1955. Around 13.5 million bags will 
be available for export in the new season beginning 
July 1, according to the Brazilian Coffee Institute, 
well below 1953-54 exports but higher than pre- 
vious estimates. The decrease in Brazilian produc- 
tion, moreover, will be largely offset by higher out- 
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put from Colombia and other producing areas. 
With a bigger 1955-56 output in prospect, coffee 
prices may ease since suppliers will be less hesitant 
about dipping into their reserve stocks. 


Shipbuilding Funds Asked 


Should Congress approve President Eisenhower’s 
request for an $81.6 million appropriation for new 
merchant ship construction, American shipbuilders 
will receive contracts vitally needed to enable their 
yards to remain open. This is the first such fund 
request by the present Administration. Largest item 
is $44.5 million to pay for the construction differ- 
ential subsidy and national defense allowances for 
four new combination passenger and freight vessels, 
two for the Grace Line and two for Moore-McCor- 
mack. 

One reason for the present low state of American 
shipbuilding, which has now dropped behind Nor- 
way to seventh place, is a large volume of new ship 
construction placed with foreign yards. England 
and Japan, for example, will supply oil tankers at 
about half the American cost, and the major oil 
companies have been using their large blocked hold- 
ings of foreign currency as payment for same. 


Tire Demand Off 


Although fewer tires are being shipped this year 
than in 1953 when automobile production was at a 
higher level, greater replacement demand became 
apparent in April and it probably will continue to 


. increase during the rest of this year. Passenger car 


tires for replacement showed a gain over the 1953 
month which almost offset the decline in original 
equipment sales. Over the first four months the 
industry encountered some sluggishness with pas- 
senger car replacement shipments off 4.4 per cent 
and original equipment down 10 per cent. 
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There was seasonal improvement in April with a 
gain of 9.1 per cent over March in shipments of all 
passenger casings. Truck and bus casings did not 
show a comparable increase, and the over-all gain 
was held to slightly more than eight per cent. For 
the first four months, all automotive casings shipped 
totaled nearly 29.2 million vs. 32.3 million a year 
earlier, a decline of about nine per cent. 


Cement Shipments Gain 

Cement shipments rebounded in April, rising 13 
per cent over the 1953 month and almost compen- 
sating for a lag in prior months of this year. The 
slightly more than one per cent over-all decline is 
relatively insignificant and is entirely accounted for 
by a slump in shipments in the northern California 
producing district. Total output has been off a 
little despite the fact that this year’s figures are 
based on 156 plants vs. 155 which were reporting 
last year. 


Corporate Briefs 

Sheraton Corporation has acquired its first hotel 
on the Pacific Coast by purchase of a controlling 
interest in the 450-room Huntington Hotel in Pasa- 
dena. 

Southern California Edison plans to construct a 
$28 million steam electric generating station at El 
Segundo; completion of the entire project will raise 
the company’s total generating capacity above 2.3 
million kw. 

_ Ashland Oil & Refining is shutting down two of 
its seven refineries during June, and over-all pro- 
duction will be cut 7,000 barrels a day from the 
May level. 

El Paso Natural Gas has joined with Western 
Natural Gas to form Rare Metals Corporation for 
uranium exploration and mining. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


: These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67.......... 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.50 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

he Sig ER RE ape esr cee ee) 97 3.28 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 94 3.01 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.00 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1961.... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(ar SD) MOR OUMe oi oe csccceces 58 4.31 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 = 4.33 107 


Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 120 4.17 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chemical ...........c00¢ *0.80 *1.00 39 2.6% 


El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 4 4.0 
General Foods ...........0. 240 265 66 +42 
Int’l] Business Machines....... *3.20 *3.20 2.75 715 
Standard Oil of California.... 300 300 63 48 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 25% 250 80 ail 
Waited Air: Danes. 066i sseesss 150 150 2 63 
Minton Biscuit ...)cseud ceeue es 200 200 33 6.1 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 2.00 66 3.0 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
-~Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 168 5.3% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 61 4.6 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 14 64 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.30 44 755 
Household Finance .......... 250 .*240 SS 45 
Se Ae TRS sa pcdevenanseads 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 69 7.3 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 41 7.3 
May Department Stores....... 1.80 180 30 6.0 
SE ORD <aswtkdboecnnbes 1.80 180 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 205 43 5.1 
Pacific Lighting «0.000 ssveces 150 1.62% 35 75.7 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 3.00 4 7.5 
Te EEC 240 240 45 53 
Socony-Vacuum ..........e00. 200 225 43 5.2 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 43 4.7 
ERC 200 200 39 5.1 
eee er ee 3.00 340 70 4.9 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 600 122 4.9 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.85 1.70 24 7.1 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 220 #4 55 





* Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

Yield on 


--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


On: DOMNOS hvscisveaseesons $3.00 $3.00 45 6.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 4.00 400 67 60 
Brooklyn Union Gas .........- 150 150 30 50 
NT ee 3200. 250 34.) +24 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 2.20. 48 75.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 200 31 65 
Seeeeeel, Motors 66 + o:00506 odine 400 400 69 58 
Glidden Company ..........-. 2.25 200 33 6.1 
Kennecott Copper ..........++ 6.00 600 79 7.6 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 45 4.4 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 78 5.1 
Simmons Company ........++- 250 250 34 7.3 
gt) ne A ee 260 2.60 42 62 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 3.00 58 52 
0). Bs DOOR eee eh vesec eee 3.00 300 46 65° 





+ Based on current quarterly rate. | 
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Cause and Effect 





WO EVENTs that 
should point a moral for our taxing 
fathers are presented here. On April 
20, Governor Christian A. Herter 
signed into law a bill repealing the 
Massachusetts stock trarisfer tax. On 
June 2, President Harry W. Besse of 
the Boston Stock Exchange reported 
an increase in trading during May, 
however slight, that contrasted with 
a decline of nearly five per cent in 
New York Stock Exchange trans- 
actions during the same period. Mr. 
Besse also drew a conclusion. ‘‘The 
now favorable tax situation,” he said, 
“has brought increased business to 
the Boston market from New Eng- 
land and will draw more business 
from outside the New England re- 
gion.” Interesting, also, is the origin 
of the decision to repeal the stock 
transfer tax in Massachusetts. The 
action was recommended by Henry 
F. Long who until recently was state 
tax commissioner. It was the first 
time in his 30 years in the tax field 
that the veteran Mr. Long favored a 
tax repeal of any kind. But even this 
durable hold-out came to see the light 
of day. Brokers in New York, how- 
ever, see no hope that parallel action 
will be taken by the Empire State. 
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A Strange Test 





A LABOR UNION charged 
with violence during a labor dispute 
can be sued in a state court rather 
than face prosecution under the na- 
tional Taft-Hartley Act. To union 
men, management and investors, gen- 
trally, this plain statement probably 
would be accepted as a simple state- 
ment of fact. Nevertheless, a decision 
by the highest tribunal in the land 
was necessary to confirm it. The opin- 
ion, recently handed down by the 
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United States Supreme Court, was 
necessary to resolve a question of 
jurisdiction in a Virginia action. 

It seems strange that a Supreme 
Court test became necessary at all, 
and that body’s disposition of the case 
may help to strengthen a trend away 
from centralized control. It rests on 
the old-fashioned idea that states can 
handle their own affairs, industry 
within reasonable limitations should 
manage its own enterprises, and the 
individual can mind his own business. 


Bond Buyers 


‘T HE COMPLAINT of in- 
dividual investors and smaller insti- 
tutional buyers of bonds that the large 
insurance companies, through private 
placement, have virtually elbowed 
them out of the market for prime new 
offerings is less general now than it 
was a year ago. Several recent syndi- 
cate offerings have given them an op- 
portunity to become original purchas- 
ers of such bonds, and currently the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
is considering a plan to simplify its 
registration process for selected 
choice issues. The net effect of the 
proposal, signified by a new Form 
S-9, would be that of streamlining 
the statement to bare essentials: A 
five-year earnings and surplus com- 
parison; a balance sheet; description 
of the company’s principal business ; 
purpose of the issue and how pro- 
ceeds would be spent; a description 
of the securities offered, and of course 
the offering price. The Commission 
will accept suggestions on the pro- 
posal until July 15. The proposal is 
indicative of an approach taken to his 
job by Ralph H. Demmler, the new 
chairman. Under his leadership, the 
Commission is subjecting its pro- 
cedures to a close look and is open to 
suggestions. 





Recipe for Citizenship 


‘TALKING RECENTLY 
before a Wall Street group, President 
Robert F. Black of the White Motor 
Company set forth some ideas of in- 
terest to both stockholders and man- 
agement. He described his own com- 
pany as a specialized manufacturer in 
the heavy truck field, and then en- 
deavored to dispel some misconcep- 
tions as to the nature of that industry. 
It bears no immediate relationship, 
he said, though frequently classified 
as part of it, to the auto-making in- 
dustry. Its customers are limited in 
number but they buy in large lots. 
Second, the cyclical influences differ. 
The heavy truck-making industry is 
relatively more stable; companies in 
other industries, not individuals, 
primarily are its customers. Third, 
investors should expect when they 
look at the balance sheets to see rela- 
tively large contingent liabilities of 
any heavy truck manufacturer; 
roughly one-quarter of all business is 
on a time basis but losses are low. 

Mr. Black’s approach indicates 
a trend by management men in gen- 
eral. There is a clearer disposition 
now than before for them to relate 
their companies to the industry in 
which they operate and then to relate 
the industry to the national economy. 
The trend has accelerated, perhaps, 
with the laudable movement designed 
to encourage wider ownership of 
common stocks. This tendency, in 
turn, has imposed upon management 
a greater responsibility than ever to 
explain its functions clearly and fre- 
quently. But the reward is worth 
while for, to paraphrase an idea of 
Mr. Black, the ownership of a home 
plus the ownership of an equity make 
for better understanding of the cap- 
italistic system. In short, it is a re- 
cipe for good citizenship. 
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Mixed Picture for Battery Makers 


Recent statements show a downtrend in profits as com- 


pared with last year. Markets for nickel-cadmium batteries 


appear limited at present and atomic batteries are remote 


he most common use of storage 

batteries is in supplying power 
for the family car. Millions of trucks 
and buses are also dependent upon 
these versatile products for starting, 
lighting, and ignition. Railroads need 
them for signal systems, car lighting 
and air conditioning, as well as start- 
ing diesel locomotives. Passenger and 
cargo boats, along with submarines, 
depend upon storage batteries for 
power. Standby power for telephone 
companies, motive power for factory 
industrial trucks, and current for 
lighting and other services in air- 
planes are among the many other 
essential functions carried out by 
storage batteries. 

These markets are not only broad, 
but some are growing steadily. Auto- 
mobile registrations, for example, are 
in a long-term upward trend, expand- 
ing the sales potential for replace- 
ment batteries. And industrial elec- 
tric trucks, diesel locomotives and 
farm tractors represent other growing 
markets for the battery makers. 

Nevertheless, there are certain 
problems peculiar to the industry. 
The largest cost element in the manu- 
facture of storage batteries is lead, 
and fluctuations in the price of the 
metal have at times produced wide 
earnings swings for the battery in- 
dustry. Moreover, the transportation 
cost of a finished battery is a sub- 
stantial part of the over-all cost, and 
battery makers who have been slow 
to decentralize in order to reduce 
freight charges have operated at a 
disadvantage. The important auto- 


mobile replacement business is highly 
seasonal. And lately reports of prog- 
ress in nickel-cadmium batteries and 
fanfare over atom-powered batteries 
which theoretically might last 20 
years have stirred concern over their 
possible impact on the producers of 
lead-acid batteries. 

There are two general types of 
storage batteries, the lead-acid type 
and the alkaline variety. (The nickel- 
cadmium battery is of the alkaline 
type.) The lead-acid type is by far 
the most common and, says Electric 
Storage Battery, “with the present 
knowledge of the art, we feel that the 
lead-acid is still the most versatile 
storage battery known.” Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., which produces nickel- 
iron alkaline batteries particularly 
adaptable to heavy-duty industrial 
and railroad service, recently an- 
nounced a new type of nickel-iron 
battery with far greater capacity than 
previous models of similar size. The 
Edison management comments: “At 
the present time, neither the highly 
publicized nickel-cadmium alkaline 
battery nor the atomic battery gives 
any indication of encroachment on 
our particular markets.” 

Sonotone Corporation, neverthe- 
less, is optimistic regarding possibili- 
ties for its nickel-cadmium batteries, 
and believes that their long life, light- 
weight and quick-charging features 
will offset high initial cost. (Nickel 
costs about 60 cents a pound and 
cadmium about $1.75 per pound 
whereas lead currently sells for 14 
cents a pound.) Chrysler recently 


began to distribute a Sonotone-made 
battery which, it is claimed, will 
last from ten to 15 years. While it 
can be used by the average motorist, 
because of a price of more than $100 
for the six-volt battery, its greatest 
use is expected to be found in indus- 
trial equipment, taxicabs and highway 
trucks where special features are 
needed. 

Sonotone, a leading hearing aid 
maker, has diversified its business 
considerably and in 1953 close to half 
of the company’s volume came from 
products other than hearing devices. 
However, while sales reached a new 
peak last year, the slump in sales of 
television sets hurt the company’s 
electron tube and cathode ray gun 
business. As for 1954, the company 
believes it will be “a year of transition 
from the military to the commercial, 
and we cannot anticipate any large- 
scale orders for the Sonotone battery 
in this year.” 

Electric Storage Battery and 
Gould-National Batteries are the only 
two companies engaged solely in the 
battery business and offering a full 
line. The former is the industry 
leader, making batteries small enough 
to be held in the palm of one’s hand 
as well as a submarine battery cell 
which is nearly as high as the aver- 
age man. Storage Battery’s sales 
dipped 12 per cent last year and earn- 
ings also slumped, reflecting lower 
civilian as well as Government busi- 
ness. Results thus far in 1954 have 
not been impressive and while the 
company has maintained its 50-cent 
quarterly dividend, it states that this 
amount was not earned during the 
second quarter. 

Gould-National Batteries, on the 
other hand, has been able to maintain 
a fairly high earnings level, though 
1954 fiscal year results may fall below 
the previous year. Gould expanded 

Please turn to page 31 


The Leading Storage Battery Makers 


Company 
Edison, Thos. A. “B” 
Electric Auto-Lite 
Electric Storage Battery 
Globe- Union 


a—Figures give effect to 100 per cent stock dividend payable July 1. 


ended January 31. 
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— Sales 


e——Earned Per Share——~ 
c—Annual—, c—3 Mos.——, 
1952 1953 1953 1954 


$2.58 $3.05 
6.55 6.73 
2.48 1.87 
2.40 2.35 
c4.11 ¢4.46 e287 e2.53 
0.42 g0.52 0.09 0.10 


b—Over-the-counter bid 


(Millions) 
1952 1953 


$41.5 
285.0 
96.2 
48.2 
c60.9 
17.8 


$1.97 $0.25 
0.04 D0.10 
0.73 0.17 


rice. 
f—Paid $8 cents in March and 5 cents in June, 1954. g—lIncludes special credit: equal to 8 cents a share. s—Plus stock. ine oni. 


c—Dividends—, 
Paid Current 
in Annual Recent 


. Number Book 
Indi- of Value 
cated Shares Per 

1953 Rate Price Yield (000) Share 


s$1.10 $1.20 b22 5.5% 455 $40.63 
3.00 3.00 40 7.5 1,570 63.15 
2.00 2.00 25 8.0 908 58.36 
s1.10 1.20 21 5.7 717 = 16.52 
1.50 1.70 29 5.9 689 29.62 
0.32 £0.20 5 4.0 889 3.46 


c—Years ended April 30. e—Nine months 
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Ithough prices firmed a little and 

sales were stimulated by most of 
the rayon and acetate producers shut- 
ting down for a week or two after 
Easter, the industry seems still to be 
unable to shake itself out of one of its 
worst slumps in recent years. 
Through the first four months of this 
year, total rayon and acetate ship- 
ments amounted to 342.9 million 
pounds, or 19 per cent less than the 
401.6 million pounds shipped during 
the same period last year. This in- 
dustry decline, which began in the 
final half of last year, has resulted in 
prices falling about 10 per cent in 
the last six months. The result is of 
course that the leading producers 
(see accompanying table) have ex- 
perienced sporadic declines in sales 
and earnings. 























Caught in Squeeze 





The rayon and acetate makers are 
caught in a very serious squeeze even 
though the near-peak production of 
last year (1.2 billion pounds), which 
was just under the record figures of 
1951, provides rather a difficult base 
for comparisons. First and fore- 
most is the problem of over-capacity. 
Total industry capacity is now rated 
at about 1.6 billion pounds and even 
with the near-record production of 
1953, on an average annual basis, the 
industry was operating at only about 
73 per cent of capacity. Theoretically, 






























Years 

Company _ Ended 
American Viscose ... . Dee. 31 
Beaunit Mills ............. Mar. 31 
Burlington Mills ......... Sept. 30 
Celanese Corp. ........... Dec. 31 
Industrial Rayon ......... Dec. 31 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co....... Oct. 31 
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c———Sales in Millions 


Skies Aren’t Clearing for 
Rayon and Acetate Makers 


Demand refuses to revive, prices are down and over-supply 
of cotton may become increasingly serious competitive 


factor. In addition, the industry is plagued by over-capacity 


the problem of overproduction should 
eventually solve itself as a fast grow- 
ing population demands more and 
more textile items. According to the 
textile engineers, however, prospec- 
tive technological improvements will 
tend to increase the manufacturing 
potential almost as fast as population 
increases. 

The second problem facing the in- 
dustry is the over-abundance of cot- 
ton. As recently as 1941, natural 
fibers supplied over 90 per cent of the 
textile industry’s requirements. With 
the rapid growth of synthetics, natural 
fibers accounted for only 77 per cent 
of the total in 1952, with rayon and 
acetate accounting for 19 per cent and 
the non-cellulosic fibers (such as 
nylon and Orlon) the balance of 4 
per cent. In 1953, the cotton crop was 
well over 16 million bales, which was 
more than could possibly be con- 
sumed. Although the Government is 
attempting to cut the crop by 25 per 
cent, the abundance of the fiber will 
naturally tend to depress prices to 
possibly well below the levels of rayon 
and acetate—an obviously discourag- 
ing competitive factor. 

In addition, the rayon and acetate 
makers now have to contend with the 
growing popularity of the non-cellu- 
losic fabrics. In addition to nylon and 
Orlon, there is now Dynel, Acrilan, 
Dacron, Vicara and Saran, all of 
which are made by the large chemical 





The Rayon Manufacturers 





co— Annual —, -—3 Months—, 
1952 


1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 

$235.2 $228.2 $57.8 $50.9 $4.88 $2.74 
3:1. 7ES...... HB 159 0.31 
320.3 360.8 b189.5 b167.2 1.09 1.35 
166.7 166.0 44.5 29.0 0.77 1.01 
67.9 70.3 188 17.0 483 4.68 
387.1 3345 839 67.2 2.27 2.35 


“Paid or declared to June 9. + Based on 1953 payments or indicated annual rate. a—Full fiscal year. b—Six months. 
Ment reduced from 25 cents to 12% cents with June 24 payment. D—Defiit. 


companies. In 1940, production of 
these types of fibers amounted to only 
4.5 million pounds; in 1953, 300.5 
million pounds. Although new in- 
dustrial uses are being found for 
these products, they must gradually 
account for an increasing portion of 
the rayon and acetate market, espe- 
cially when volume production will 
eventually bring prices down within 
the range of rayon and acetate. 

Many of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that have been a plague during 
the past three years are directly 
traceable to change in the industry’s 
organizational structure. During the 
war years there was a movement to 
integrate all the various function of 
manufacturing, weaving and convert- 
ing under one organization. This 
vertical integration emphasized mass 
production at the expense of styling, 
which was relegated to a secondary 
position in an industry that is basic- 
ally dependent on it. In addition, 
much consumer good will was lost 
because of the energetic promotion 
of many of the new man-made fibers 
before adequate study of the fiber’s 
inherent properties. 

Today, profit margins are very thin 
and some mills are selling fabrics be- 
low cost. There have been, however, 
an increasing number of reports of 
mill shutdowns scheduled for the 
summer months, which should result 
in a tighter supply situation and a 
possible improvement in prices. 

Currently stocks of all the com- 
panies in the industry are at de- 
pressed price levels which consider- 
ably discount present difficulties. But 
there is little in the situation to sug- 
gest early earnings improvement of 
more than a temporary nature, and 
thus any commitments in the shares 
at the present time should be under- 
taken only on a long term basis by 
those able to assume indicated risks. 


oo Earned Per Share ———, 
cw Annual —, -—-3 Months—, 


c—Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 1953 ¥*1954 Price Yield 
$0.84 $0.34 $2.00 $1.00 36 5.6% 
wo, Soe 0.25 0.50 16 3.1 
b0.51 b0.50 0.60 0.30 13 4.6 
0.26 D0.19 125 0.37% 19 x 
1.15 1.07  s3.00 1.50 45 6.7 
b1.09 b0.65 2.00 1.00 27 7.4 


s—Plus stock. x—Quarterly pay- 
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Washington Newsletter 





Latest Patman bill a step toward Congressional control of 
Reserve Banks?—Administration builds three lines of defense 


against depression—Differences still stymie farm legislation 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For dec- 
ades, banking, and especially Reserve 
banking, has fascinated Representa- 
tive Wright Patman, who seems to 
feel that it’s his mission to tear away 
its mysteries. Bankers, of course, 
consider that they’re simple people 
engaged in a simple-enough business 
which Patman’s imagination alone 
makes mysterious. Now Patman has 
a bill intended to lift the first veil. It 
subjects the Reserve Banks to audit 
by the Comptroller General. 

After a one-day hearing, Patman 
emerged with a Congressional com- 
mittee order which he may well chalk 
up as a victory. Reports of the accu- 
mulated private audits must be placed 
before the Committee. Patman no 
doubt will pick them apart, in search 
of additional questions. His effort, as 
he’s likely to state it, will be to find 
ways to make the Federal Reserve 
System more efficient. Wherever the 
bankers found some way to do that 
themselves, he’ll see proof that they 
were fallible after all—which, natur- 
ally, they hardly deny. 

Why, an outsider wonders, should 
so much fuss be made about who does 
the auditing? Both sides evidently 
agree, for reasons that neither states, 
that audit by the Comptroller General 
would be a step toward Congressional 
control. As a matter of fact, as you 
look through past reports by the 
Comptroller General, you usually 
find recommendations that revolving 
funds be given up in favor of annual 
appropriations, that Congress decide 
in more detail how money be used, 
and other curbs against haphazard 
spending. What the work of the 
agency in question consists of doesn’t 
matter much; the conclusions are the 
same anyway. 


Washington’s retail business 
picks up sharply during the McCar- 
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thy intermissions, when housewives 
in all the suburbs shop by phone if 
they can get connected. During a 
week’s recess, sales boomed. If you’re 
in your office, you can guess whether 
a hearing is on by how often you get 
busy signals. Somehow there are TV 
sets in most of the Government and 
business offices. 


Administration spokesmen are 
irritated by opposition claims that 
they lack a program for dealing with 
a depression should one get under 
way. They say that they have plans 
clearly scheduled. There’s not much 
point, they add, in broadcasting them 
loudly since, in their opinion, they 
probably won’t be needed. They do 
fear that businessmen will get the 
impression that nothing whatever 
would be done. 

The Administration relies first on 
tax reductions. There’s a kind of 
second line tax bill going far beyond 
the one now in process in Congress. 
The next line of defense is to push 
out credit, though it’s agreed that in 
depressions that doesn’t help much. 
The third is simple pump priming, on 
which no details are given. The Roose- 
velt experience showed that pump 
priming is slow. 


Most of the high officials give 
you the impression of disliking their 
work. A frequent expression is: “I 
wish I could get back to business” ; 
you hear it even from the press 
agents, whose tradition is to pretend 
enthusiasm with whatever effort. This 
contrasts with the Democrats, most 
of whom, from Truman down, 
seemed to be enjoying themselves. 


For several weeks, Congressional 
leaders have been trying to work out 
farm legislation with the Administra- 
tion. To date, the two sides agree 


only on trivial details. On the great 
issue of how to support the basic 
crops, they remain at odds. The 
House bill, it’s said, will propose con- 
tinuation of 90 per cent support 
prices. 

Several times Secretary Benson 
said that if fixed supports are pro- 
posed, he’ll recommend veto. From 
all that’s happened, it looks as if the 
President would indeed veto such a 
bill. This would work against what 
farmers consider their own interest, 
since under the law support prices 
then would be discretionary. It’s 
doubtful that a bill could pass over 
a veto, which Congressmen and 
Administration officials want to avoid. 

There seems to be much faith in a 
two-price system. The idea is to peg 
prices at home and to dump abroad 
whatever the domestic market won't 
take at the pegged price. Unfortu- 
nately, farm surpluses no longer are 
peculiar to the United States. Several 
years ago foreign countries would 
have welcomed such distress selling. 


Despite the difficult terms under 
which the Government offered its 
synthetic rubber plants, it will proba- 
bly be able actually to sell them. A 
list of bidders was recently published. 
It was commented that deals now 
must be negotiated. Government met 
are hopeful of driving reasonably 
favorable terms. 


Atomic Energy Commission of- 
ficials say that atomic power will be 
of greatest importance in territory 
where fuel costs are very high. So, 
it will make it possible for industries 
that use a lot of power, such 4 
aluminum, to expand into areas not 
now open to them. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Compatible color TV will eventually reach every TV home. 


The rainbow you can see in black and white! 


RCA brings you compatible color TV. 
Lets you see color programs in black 
and white on the set you now own! 


“When a modern and practical color television system 
for the home is here, RCA will have it. . .” 

Echoing down through the years, these words—spoken 
in 1946 by David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board of RCA 
—have a ring of triumph today. 

The day on which the FCC approved standards for the 
commercial broadcasting of compatible color television— 
December 17, 1953—will be remembered in the annals 
of communications along with the historic date of April 
80, 1939, when RCA-NBC introduced. black-and-white 
television as a service to the public. 

At that time sight was added to sound. Now color has 
been added to sight. 


Behind this great development are many long years 
of scientific research, hard work and financial risk. RCA 
scientists were engaged in research basically related to 


color television as far back as the 1920’s... even berore 
black-and-white television service was introduced. 


Since then RCA has spent over $25,000,000 to add the 
reality of color to black-and-white TV, including devel- 
opment of the tri-color tube. 


The fruit of this great investment is the RCA all- 
electronic compatible color television system, a system 
that provides for the telecasting of high-quality color pic- 
tures that can be received in full color on color receivers; 
and in black and white on the set you now own. 


RCA and NBC will invest an additional $15,000,000 
during color television’s “Introductory Year”—1954—to 
establish this new service on a solid foundation. 


RCA color television sets are beginning to come off 
the production lines in small quantities. Although it will 
probably be another year before mass production is 
reached, the promise of compatible color television is 


being fulfilled. 


RCA pioneered and developed compatible color television 


® Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 











New-Business Brevities Sin 





Automotive . 

Riding the crest of this season’s 
wave of improved motor oils, Con- 
tinental Oil Company last week 
placed on sale at Conoco dealers a 
new “super motor oil” described as 
the product of 118,000 man-hours of 
research and 1.5 million miles of test- 
ing in all types of automobile engines 
—the oil is said to be particularly 
adapted for use in today’s high com- 
pression engines and for stop-and-go 
driving service. . . . Suggested for 
showing the limits of a driveway en- 
trance so as to prevent cutting across 
the edges of the lawn is a pair of curb- 
side markers—the markers, distrib- 
uted by Cartruck Products Corpora- 
tion, consist of small reflector units, 
mounted on eight-inch-high bases, 
which are clearly visible to the driver 
both day and night. ... There’s a new 
look on the Manhattan skyline as 
viewed by motorists on the West Side 
Highway: a colorful three-dimen- 


sional 75-foot-long replica of a White 
truck trailer which appears to be in 
motion—almost twice the size of an 
actual truck, the animated display is 
built of plastic and fibre glass and 
is illuminated by ten 1,000-watt flood- 
lights. 


Electronics. . . 

A 17-inch color television receiver 
will be placed on the market in Oc- 
tober by Andrea Radio Corporation ; 
initially, only about 500 to 1,000 sets 
will be available at prices somewhat 
higher than $1,000—the color pic- 
ture tube to be used in the new model 
will be produced by Radio Corpora- 
tion of America or Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories. . . . Admiral Corpora- 
tion is bringing to market a 1955 line 
of black-and-white TV receivers in- 
corporating 21-inch picture tubes, 
dropping its present 24-inch models 
and concentrating its giant-screen ef- 
forts on a handsome 27-inch console 








The Comptroller of the State of New York 


as agent of New York State Thruway Authority 
will sell at his office at Albany, New York on 
June 16, 1954, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
(Eastern Daylight-Saving Time) 


$300,000,000 
New York State Thruway Authority 


General Revenue Bonds, Series A 


Dated July 1, 1954. $75,000,000 General Revenue Bonds, Series A, 
due serially in various amounts from 1964 to 1979, both inclusive, 
and $225,000,000 General Revenue Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1994. 

The Bonds will be subject to redemption by the Authority, prior 
to their respective maturities, as a whole or in part at any time on 
and after July 1, 1960, upon certain terms and conditions, including 


specified redemption prices. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, January 1 and July 1, pay- 
able at Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City. 

Act and resolutions authorizing the bonds, Official Statement, Offi- 
cial Form of Proposal, Notice of Sale, and forms of opinions will be 
furnished upon application to Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
Trustee, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. RAYMOND McGOVERN, State Comptroller, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Dated: June 9, 1954 
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unit—incidentally, the company’s new ¥ 
line pioneers the use of printed cir- 


cuits which eliminate the nest of me 
wires common to most sets today; to re 
the consumer, this means a set that & 
is slightly smaller in size and less Ha 
costly to produce. . . . On the indus- yea 


trial side of the electronics field, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute has an- 
nounced the construction of a new 
type of analog computor for solving 
vibration, dynamics and suspension 
problems for auto, home appliance 
and small arms makers—it’s called 
the Beda, short for Battelle Elec. 
tronic Differential Analyzer. 
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Music .. 

Now youngsters can practice their 
piano lessons from dawn to dusk 
without disturbing the entire neigh- 


borhood ; a new 64-key model starred @>!: 
by Rudolph Wurlitzer Company has Bu 
a silencer arrangement so that only ? ° 
the student wearing earphones can 21. 
hear the sound—when he is ready to 2°! 
play for an audience, however, 2 Ast 
simple flip of a switch results in they 
piano reverting to type... . A relefy O | 
tively inexpensive electronic orgaigg &! 
which has no pedals yet does noij™ *° 
sacrifice desirable musical qualities Cor 
can be played by a pianist withoutgg 
organ training—designed for smal “WU 
churches, the organ’s pedal accon-g "8 
paniment is accomplished by meansg "°’ 
of its 6l-note keyboard; distributioml “** 
of the pedal-less organ is throughi™ '” 
Dwight Whiting. Small-sizeyg '° 
pianos which are claimed to have the Pes 
tonal qualities “of a large grant “ts 
piano” are being manufactured ing ("S 
England by Alfred Knight Ltd. fog (7' 
sale in this country—the firm’s smallgg /°" 
est models measure only three feetf™ °°" 
and-one inch in height and af thor 
suitably finished to harmonize witig§ PUT 
modern styling in home decorating ical 
schemes. 
Photography... i 
Make a note to stop in at your loca ;,,,; 
photography supply dealer this wee] part 
for details about a new smaller, low 4 


er-priced picture-in-a-minute cai 
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era being introduced by Polaroid 
Corporation—the third in the line of 
Polaroid Land Cameras to be shown 
since this novel process was an- 
nounced some five years ago, it will 
be known as the Highlander. . 
Three companies have been licensed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
to produce variable contrast photo- 
graphic printing paper for sale under 
their own brand names; they are 
Ansco (a division of General Aniline 
& Film), Grant Photo Products and 
Haloid Company—for the past 14 
years du Pont has been making this 
general purpose paper for its exclu- 
sive use, marketing it under the 
trade-name V arigam. 


Random Notes. . 

An inexpensive pocket flashlight 
offered by Bantamlite Sales Corpora- 
tion may be personalized simply by 
writing with a ball-point pen on a 
gold tape found on one side of the 
unit; pressure of the pen embosses 
the message on the light—called the 
Personally Yours flashlight, it’s avail- 
able in green, blue, red and gold... . 
Business executives please note !—if 
a call for your secretary from July 
21-24 brings no response, it’s prob- 
ably because she is at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City at- 
tending the ninth annual convention 
of the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, .. . The way has been opened, 
according to B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, for metalworking compa- 
nies to use conventional stamping 
equipment for the rapid formation of 
rigid vinyl plastic :products; until 
now, special expensive equipment 
was needed for such operations— 
revelation of the procedure was made 
to industry for the first time last 
week at the sixth National Plastics 
Exposition in Cleveland, Ohio. ... A 
first-aid dressing made especially for 
injuries to the knuckles and finger 
joints is H-shaped to permit near- 
normal movement of the hand even 
though it is bandaged—this special- 
purpose bandage is a product of Med- 
ical Fabrics Company. 























—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
bartment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Now how's 
the market 2 


Experts, famous names, presidents of big corpora- 
tions help you improve your judgment of stocks— 
in THE EXCHANGE, official monthly magazine 
of the New York Stock Exchange. For instance... 


Is another 1929 boom and bust brewing? 
See what Exchange President Funston has to say 
about the market today, on page 1, June issue of 
Exchange magazine. 


More fat years for building-material companies? 
Some fresh facts on housing and building from the 
chairman of the Ruberoid Company. Page 5... 


The Voice of the Stockholder: John Daly — 
famous TV personality—telecasts a stockholder 
meeting for the first time. Page 13... 


Do life-insurance companies buy common 
stocks? Here’s the inside story of the New York 
Life stockholdings. 


What 25 companies paid out the most money 
in dividends last year? 


Who buys stocks—and why? Here are new 
figures on institutional activity in the market. 


12 ISSUES FOR $1 


Nocopies of this magazineare 
sold on newsstands, so send 
$1 and the coupon below and 
get the next 12 issues. 
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The Exchange Magazine, Dept. C 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money order). Send me 
the next 12 issues of The Exchange Magazine. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





















Business Background 








Sosthenes Behn comforts a widow and tells his stockholders 


company is well on way toward sinking roots in home soil 





Bz WHY?—A plaintive note 
was sounded at the annual meet- 
ing on May 26 of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Company by 
a widow whose late husband had 
bought the company’s stock near its 
zenith in 1929. She wanted to know 
why, since then, the stock had paid 
“such a distressingly low return.” 
The seemingly ageless COLONEL 
SOSTHENES BEHN, chairman, whose 
gallant greeting to the many ladies 
present had elicited a warm round of 
hand-clapping, dissipated the awk- 
ward chill by defending the record. 
He pointed to the depression of the 
1930s, to the devaluation of the Eng- 
lish pound, to the repercussions 
suffered as a result of debasement of 
several South American and con- 
tinental European currencies and, as 


By Frank H. McConnell 





the climax, to the engulfing upheaval 
caused by World War II. “But now,” 
he said, “we again operate in a more 
settled world and again we look to 
the future with confidence.” 


Touch of Magic—Flanked by an 
Admiral and two Generals on the. 
dais, the resourceful Colonel could 
have told how he had _ shuttled 
through a great part of the world 
during the years of upheaval in a 
touch-and-go race that probably has 
no parallel in corporate history. He 
sold the company’s Roumanian tele- 
phone system to that country’s 
government and got over the fence 
with $13.8 million in a blocked cur- 
rency payment out of Roumanian 
balances in the United States just 
before the goose-stepping legions of 





Good News for Subscribers! 


Do you want to get Financial World's coming 40th-Revised 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual as soon as ready, July 31, 
instead of waiting for your subscription to expire? Here's How: 














OFFER #1 
If your present FINANCIAL WORLD 


subscription expires within the next 2 
months, all you need do is renew it 
before July 31, for either one year at 
$20, or for six months at $l1. See 
Offer No. | on Coupon below. 


OFFER #2 and OFFER #3 


If your subscription is paid up to next 
fall or winter, just mark one of the two 
"Advance Renewal" Offers (see No. 2 
and No. 3 on Coupon below) and re- 
turn the coupon with $2 part-payment 
(Check or M.O.) before July 31. 


MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY 31 
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To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription as checked below and send me your 1954-Revised "STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH" Manual, 40th Edition, as soon as published, July 31: 


Check Enclosed for one year at $20.00 or six months at $11.00; 


$2.00 First Payment Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly renewal to be 
made when you notify me my present subscription is expiring; 


$2.00 First Payment Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months’ renewal to be 
made when you notify me my present subscription is expiring. 





| 


(June 16) 
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Colonel Behn 


Hitler arrived. After the war he 
negotiated the sale of the company’s 
telephone system in Spain to that 
country for nearly $60 million and 
personally negotiated a similar sale 
in Argentina for which a $98 million 
check was cleared through National 
City Bank’s 55 Wall Street office. 


Home — These and other Behn- 
conducted negotiations helped finance 
a thorough overhauling of the busi- 
ness. The lion’s share of company 
sales now come from manufacturing 
operations, largely here at home. 
Before the war, gross earnings 
divided about 90 per cent foreign and 
10 per cent domestic. The sales break- 
down was 56 per cent foreign and 44 
per cent domestic last year. “It is 
now £5-45 and our goal is 33-67” or 
two-thirds domestic. In this transi- 
tion the chief operating executive, 
President Witt1am H. Harrisoy, 
henceforth will carry an increasing 
responsibility; Behn, at 73, has 
turned more of the load over to him. 





Piggy-Back — The “piggy-back” 
service of carrying loaded motor 
trucks on rail flat cars will get under 
way this month at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and, also this month, 
as of June 1, the nation’s largest 
carrier put at its helm a new pres 
ident, JAmMEs M. Symes. The two 
developments are related. Symes, a 
executive vice president, had recon 
mended that the Pennsy try out such 
a service as a means of drawing lost 
traffic back to the rails. In its initial 
phase the service will operate betweet 
New York and Philadelphia on the 
Atlantic Coast and Pittsburgh and 
Chicago as inland terminals. Ninety 
flat cars of standard 50-foot desig! 
will be tried now; 200 cars of 75-foot 
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length, capable of carrying two trucks 
each, have been ordered. 








Low-Cost Trains — Another new 
railroad president — Patrick B. 
McGINNIs of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad—obvi- 
ously intends to put some of his rail- 
road ideas to an early test. One calls 
for the mass production of relatively 
low-cost trains, and he told a group 
of 400 Boston business men recently 
that he will confer with other car- 
riers, including the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads, to 
suggest that they can get together on 
such a project. He also indicated 
that his promise of a faster New 
York-Boston express service was not 
chatter just to win votes at the recent 
stockholders’ meetings. The present 
running time has been reduced just 
one hour in the past half century, he 
said, and by using a low-gravity train 
that will better hold the rails on 
curves he hopes to cut the running 
time from points just outside the 
terminals to two-and-a-half hours. 














Marine Telephones—Marine tele- 
phone sales of the Hudson American 
Corporation, a member of the Claude 
Neon family, are about 25 per cent 
ahead of a year ago, according to 
JosepH S. HENry, vice president in 
charge of sales. Higher-powered units 
are in demand over which yachtsmen 
may call the Coast Guard, make ship- 
to-ship calls, ship-to-shore communi- 
cation and receive standard broadcasts 
over as many as seven radio channels. 













A Bulova “First”—At the very 
time representatives of the domestic 
watch industry are pleading against 
tariff reductions on Swiss watches, 
the Bulova Watch Company has come 
out with what it describes as “another 
first”’—the introduction in this coun- 
try of the first self-winding watches 
to be mass-produced in the United 
States. The well-ballyhooed event has 
stepped up sales. Ad writers are 
making the most of the watch’s 
special features. And President JoHN 
H. BALLARD, usually temperate in his 
statements, enthuses over the new 
line of 23-jeweled wrist watches. 
“This is the one time,” he says, “that 
we find ourselves talking only in su- 
perlatives, for in the Bulova ‘23’ we 
have the watch of the future.” 
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J) Service...in all sizes! 


That’s just about what our business comes down to. 
One of our customers—a long-time investor —wants 


very little. 


news, guidance . . e. 


talk with us first. 





All he asks for is fast and accurate execution of any 
orders he may place .. . feels that we earn our com- 
mission by providing the personnel and facilities re- 
quired to supply the speed and efficiency he demands. 

But we have other customers, too. 


People who call a dozen times a day for quotes, 


People who like us to collect their dividends, clip 
their coupons, keep all their certificates safe... 


People investing for the first time, who want all 
the help they can get, who read all of our booklets 
on basic fundamentals, everything we print on par- 
ticular stocks, and who never buy or sell before a 


We don’t know what size service you take, of course. 
We do know you can find it at Merrill Lynch. 


And from current facts about particular stocks, to 
a thoroughly objective analysis of all those you own, 
there’s no charge, no obligation of any kind. 


Customer or not, just write to— 
Wa ter A. Scoot, Department SE-64 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
' Offices in 106 Cities 





interested in buying stocks on a “pay-as-you-go” basis? 





Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly investment Plan. 





Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


June 16: American Dredging; Ameri- 
can Fidelity; Block Brothers Tobacco; 
Celotex Corp.; Concord Natural Gas; 
Connecticut Light & Power; Dallas 
Power & Light; Empire Millwork; 
Florida Tel. & Tel.; General Baking; 
Holly Sugar; Intertype Corp.; Montana 
Power; Oklahoma Gas & Electric; 
Pennsylvania Power; Philip Morris & 
Co.; Southern California Gas. 

June 17: Amalgamated Sugar; Ameri- 
can Molasses; California Oregon Power; 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Railway; 
Combustion Engineering; Consolidated 
Natural Gas; Davenport Water; Elastic 
Stop Nut; Franklin Process; Jenkins 
Bros.; MacAndrews & Forbes; Southern 
Franklin Process; Transamerica Cor- 
poration; Wabash Railroad; West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper. 

June 21: Alabama Gas; Detroit Edi- 
son; Haverhill Electric; National. Chem- 
ical & Manufacturing; Outboard Marine 
& Manufacturing; Sterchi Bros. Stores; 
West Kentucky Coal; Weston Electric 
Instrument. 


June 22: American Ice; Belding Hem- 
inway; Corn Products Refining; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber; Green (H. L.); 
Hartford Electric Light; Haverhill Gas 
Light; Indianapolis Water; Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper; McCall Corp.; 
Norfolk & Western Railway; Northern 
Indiana Public Service; Portland Gas 
Light; Quebec Power; Reading Co.; Re- 
vere Copper & Brass; Rockland Light & 
Power; Schaffer Stores; Sun Oil; To- 
ledo Edison; True Temper; Vanadium 
Corporation. 


June 23: Anaconda Wire & Cable; 
Atlantic City Electric; Austin, Nichols; 
Brooklyn Union Gas; Central Kansas 
Power; Detroit Steel Products; Du- 
quesne Light; Emerson Radio & Pho- 
nograph; Fibreboard Products; Globe 
Wernicke; Goulds Pumps; Hecht Co.; 
Holyoke Water Power; Illinois Bell 
Telephone; Liquid Carbonic; Macy (R. 
H.) & Co.; Mississippi Power & Light; 
Otis Elevator; Oxford Paper; Public 
Service (Colorado); Rochester Gas & 
Electric; Washington Gas Light; West- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

June 24: Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton; 
Bliss (E..W.); Eastern Corporation; IIli- 
nois Power; Jersey Central Power & 
Light; Neptune Meter; Northwest En- 
gineering; Pepsi-Cola; Public Service 
Indiana; Sargent & Co.; Scranton Elec- 
tric; Vinco Corporation. 








Street News 





$300 million New York State Thruway revenue bond issue 


represents combined efforts of entire underwriting community 


ll the strength and ingenuity of the 
underwriting community have 
been directed for the past month to 
the successful flotation of the largest 
tax-exempt bond issue of the year 
and one of the largest in history. 
Considering the congestion which all 
sections of the market have been suf- 
fering lately, it has been considered 
of great importance that the $300 mil- 
lion New York State Thruway Au- 
thority issue, coming up for bidding 
on Wednesday of the current week, 
be handled with extreme care. An 
outstanding success, with investors 
getting just a little more than true 
market value for a change, would go 
a long way toward restoring confi- 


dence. A failure, or even a luke- 
warm reception, would jeopardize the 
extremely large volume of state, mu- 
nicipal and public authority financ- 
ing that is planned for the balance 
of the year. 


The New York Thruway offer- 
ing was planned as an open competi- 
tive bidding affair. But because of the 
size of the issue it was necessary to 
combine all the underwriting forces 
of the country in one concerted effort. 
The group formed was headed by 
Lehman Brothers, Blyth & Company, 
Inc., Halsey, Stuart. & Company, 
Inc. and R. W. Pressprich & Com- 
pany. These firms jointly were desig- 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a Solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Aluminum Company of America 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1979 


Dated June 1, 1954 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Drexel & Co. 


June 9, 1954 


Due June 1, 1979 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 




















nated to manage the syndicate. They 
would be bidding, if not against one 
another, then against the market. 
They would convince the Authority 
that the best thing for the market and 
for the borrower was to give the pub- 
lic an obvious bargain. The borrow- 
er would be interested in such an ar- 
rangement because it must return to 
the market later and must leave a 
good taste with the market. 


One unit in the chemical indus- 
try and another in steel, neither of 
them identified at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank where the weekly bank 
statistics were being explained, were 
accountable for the extraordinary 
drop in business loans at the New 
York City banks in the week ended 
June 2. Therein rests a tale of the 
lengths to which some corporation 
comptrollers went to build up immu- 
nity to the excess profits tax, which 
expired at the end of 1953. The larg- 
est weekly drop in New York City 
business loans on record occurred in 
the first week of last January. The 
explanation, as advanced at the Re- 
serve Bank at the time the statistics 
were given out, was the rush by cor- 
porations to retire bank debt incurred 
for the sole purpose of swelling the 
capital base used in connection with 
the EPT formula. 

In making those January repay- 
ments, corporations drew down on 
their demand deposits, the report 
showing a drop of $448 million. There 
were at least two major corporations, 
however, which did not want to be so 
barefaced about admitting the tax 
subterfuge. They waited five months 
to make the adjustment, but for some 
unexplained reason they did it abrupt- 
ly at the end of May. And having 
waited so long, they obtained the loan 
retirement funds not by checking 
against their bank deposits but by 
selling some of their abundant sup- 
plies of Government securities. Thus 
business loans declined $207 million, 
while demand deposits dropped only 
$89 million. 


No precedents were established 
at the annual meeting of the Bond 
Club of New York, held in conjunc- 
tion with the late-spring field day at 
the Sleepy Hollow Country Club in 
Westchester. The nominating com- 
mittee’s choice of a new president 
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was accepted without a dissenting 
vote. So was the rest of the ticket. 
The tradition that Bond Club day 
must be a sunny day was preserved 
after a brief spell of haziness. The in- 
coming president wasn’t given a 
chance to make a speech, and he 
hadn’t come prepared to make one. 
Newspapermen and most others 
who survived the first and second 
drawings for the six automobiles 
stayed in the auction market just one 
number too long. Men who should 
have retired from active tennis years 
earlier played just one toc many 
sets and suffered for it the next day. 













Trade Decline Over? 












Concluded from page 3 






the next fiscal year in the January 
budget, and are thus apt to rise 
slightly even if we do not take on any 
additional military commitments in 
Indo-China. This will not be a major 
influence on business revival, but it 
will help. And if we do become in- 
volved in the Indo-Chinese war, its 
effect will be much greater. 

The upturn in manufacturers’ new 

orders is only one of a number of 
favorable statistical signs which, 
taken together and reinforced by the 
implications of recent and prospective 
trends in defense spending, inventory 
reduction and consumer durable 
goods demand, indicate that the end 
of the trade decline is either near or 
already behind us. Commodity prices 
are strong, it is believed that the re- 
port on industrial production for May 
will show the first advance witnessed 
since mid-1953 and disposable income 
shows little change from last year’s 
levels. This is due in part to the 
January 1 income tax cut, and also 
to the fact that unemployment has 
been held to considerably smaller lev- 
ds, in relation to the labor force, than 
during the relatively mild 1949 re- 
cession. 
_There is no particular reason to an- 
ticipate a sharp business upturn in 
the near future, barring our involve- 
ment in a war. And it is conceivable 
that a change for the worse in con- 
sumer attitudes could bring a slump 
in their outlays, requiring an other- 
Wise unnecessary additional paring of 
JUNE 16, 1954 





































! Investment Survey 


STEEL STOCKS 


GTEEL stocks have risen 15 to 20% in the past three months. According to their 
Value Line Ratings, many of these prices are too high relative to the earnings 
in sight this year. Finished steel prices have held remarkably firm despite a drop 
in the operating rate to 73% in the first quarter. For most companies, earnings are 
down substantially, even after EP tax remission. They may go still lower as profit 
margins are squeezed by union demands for a wage hike, continued low operating 
rates and severe competition. If price cutting becomes widespread—and the risk is 
a real one—profits will vanish in many cases and many dividends will have to be 
cut. The effects on different companies will vary widely. The new Value Line 
Report on the key steel industry is must reading for investors. It brings you, 
in addition to the industry report, a full-page analysis of each of 20 leading steel 
stocks including specific estimates of earnings, dividends, and normal price for 1954 
and for the longer term (1956-58) period. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT STOCKS 


are regarded by the Value Line Survey as the Number One Growth Industry of 
the Decade. Electronic brains, transistors, industrial and color television, magnetic 
tape, atomic energy—these are magic things. Yet hard-headed investors will want 
to know how soon these blueprints of wizardry can be transformed into earnings 
and dividends, and to what extent current prices discount the fascinating poten- 
tialities of the future. The new Value Line Report analyzes the prospects for 1954 
and for the long term, makes specific earnings and dividend estimates, and rates 
each of 20 electrical equipment stocks on its investment value at current prices. 








SPECIAL: Alert investors will want to check their holdings against this 
new edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports. This up-to-the-minute 48-page 
issue will be sent to you at once at no extra charge with this special offer. 
It analyzes 40 leading Electrical Equipment and Steel stocks, including: 


Allegheny-Ludium internat’! Tel. Radio Corp. U. S. Steel 

Armco Steel Jones & Laughlin Republic Steel Westinghouse 
Bethlehem Steel Minneapolis-Honeyw’! Singer Mfg. Wheeling Steel 
General Electric National Steel Square D Yourgst’n Sh. & Tube 
Inland Steel Philco Sunbeam Corp. Zenith Radio 


and 20 others 


HALF-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER $5 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Plus the 48-page Electrical Equipment and Steel Stock issue 
at No Extra Charge. 
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Send $5 to Dept. FW-5 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















inventories and renewing the dip. But | New York & Honduras Rosario 


there is no present reason to antici- Mining Company 

pate any such development, and thus 120 Broadway, New York - aie 
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it seems reasonably safe to conclude DIVIDEND No. 407. 


~ The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
that the 1953 54 recession has passed a meeting held this day, declared an interim 


into history, or will soon do so. If | dividend for the second quarter of 1954, of One 
seh Dollar ($1.00) a share on the outstanding capital 
this is the case, there should be a | stock of this Company, payable on June 26, 


i ae a . | 1954, to stockholders of d at 
modest but significant gain in busi- | business on June 17,1954.) ee 
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WANTED—$4.50 


Send $4.50 for 12 monthly issues of OVER- bag 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW to yg 
the know” on the great unlisted market ew 
of hundreds of companies—earnings, Givtdenin 
new products, mergers, financing, etc. Also cor- 
porate closeups, new offerings, state and industry 
features, service for free reports on “special 
situations.” Send your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 23, Jenkintown, Pa. 











DIVIDEND NUMBER 40 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 30 cents 
per share on its common stock 
payable June 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 15, 1954. 


Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 


INTERLAKE 


i CORPORATION 


“<Haigico CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Blast furnace plants in Chicago, Duluth, Erie and Toledo 




















GREAT AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Dividends Number 9 and 10 


The Board of Directors at a meeting on 
June 4, 1954, declared dividends on the 
capital "stock of the company as follows: 
5 cents per share payable on July 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 30, 1954, and 5 cents 
per share payable on October 15, 1954 to 
the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 30, 1954. 


Harold F. Ray, 
Vice President-Treasurer 


























REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 








ANDOVER, MASS. 


$75,000-value for $47, 500. Home of distinction: 
11. rms., 4 baths, 31’ liv. rm. with fire-place and 
picture windows, TV room, sweetheart a 
rm. All up-to- date, heating and utilities. 1% 
acres, landscaped garden, together with mod. 
cottage, renting for $1440 yearly. ™% mile to 
academy. By appointment only. 


Apply B. W. Hopkinson 


101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. Tel.: 2281 





ARLINGTON, VT. 
SUMMER RENTAL 


Finely appointed 5 bedrm, 3 bath residence offers 
gracious modern living, escape from torrid zone 
during July-Aug. Massive living rm—studio— 
porch. All rooms pine paneled. Copious water— 
seclusion—comfort. Summer theatre—sports near- 
by. Rental $500 month, fully furnished. Snap- 
shot available. A rare gem. 


Walter’s Vermont Realty 
Halifax, Vt. 











DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 

Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 


6-30 6-15 
6-28 6-15 
6-30 6-18 


Company 
Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 
Allied Products 
Amer. Brake Shoe 
Amer. Can 7% pf...0433%c 7-1 6-17 
Amer. Enka Corp.....Q40c 6-26 6-15 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. 

3.90% 7-15 6-30 
American News 7-15 7-2 
Anchor Post Prods, Oloue 6-22 6-11 
Aro Equipment 7-15 6-25 
Arvin Industries 6-30 6-14 

7- 1 


Beatrice Foods 

338% pi 

Do 44% pi.. 
Bell Aircraft 
Beneficial Loan 
Black & Decker 
Bruce (E. L.) Ce.. 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 

> Pee Q62%c 
Calumet & Hecla 
Carter (J. W.) 
Cent. Ill. Elec. & Gas.Q40c 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool. Q50c 


- -Q$1.12% 
$1 
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Columbia Gas System. 
Commonwealth Edison 

2 ere O35c 
Cont. Air Lines 
Cons. Foods 
Cons. Gas E. Lt. 

Pwr. 

Continental Baking... 

Do $5.50 pf.....Q$1.37%4 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar....15c 
Dayton Rubber ........ 25c 
Detroit, Hillsdale & 

South. Western R.R..S$2 
Dejay Stores Q71'4c 
Diversey Corp. ........ 20c 
Electric Storage 

5 Tee 
Endicott Johnson 
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Federated Dept. 

Stores 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1. 0644 
Food Mach. & Chem.. "50¢ 
Gen. Pub. Utilities. .Q37¥%4c 

Do 
General Pub. Service....5c 
Gen. Realty & Util.. ..Q15¢ 
General Time 
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ae te pee oe O45c 
Helena Rubinstein ...Q25c 
Da Cl As. 3.5 ce eeue Q25c 
Heller (Walter E.)... 
Hercules Motors ....... 20c 
Hoe (R.) & Co.....Q12%e 
Eom, CO [Se aerate Q25c 
Higlophane-Co. . s.svhs52 25c 
Indianapolis Power & 
Light 
Insurance Co. of North 
America 
Insuranshares Ctfs.. 
Interlake Iron 
Int’! Utilities 
Do $1.40 pf 
Island Creek Coal 
Kidde (Walter) & Co... 
Knott Hotels 
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Company 
a Cree 37¥4c 
Locke Steel Chain ....Q20c 
Louisville Gas & 
Elec. (Kentucky) ...Q45c 
Manhattan Shirt #35c 
May Dept. Stores 
Mays (J. W.) 
McKee (Arthur G.)....60c 
Miller-Wohl Q10c 
Molybdenum Corp. ..Q25c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro.. .60c 
Nat’l Dept. Stores.. Mes 
Nat’l Linen Ser 
Nehi Corp. ........ Situ 
New York & Honduras. = 
Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 
Pabco Prod. 4% pf.. 
Pacific Pub. Ser 
Pac. Tel & Tel 
Parker Rust Proof. .Q62%c 
Patican Co. Ltd 
Petroleum Corp. ....... 50c 
Pee, TO cskvsesicn Ql5c 
Pond Creek Poca- 
hontas 
Pratt & Lambert 
Providence Gas 
Reed-Prentice 
Reliance El. & Eng.... 
St. Lawrence Ltd 
Safeway Stores 
San Diego Gas & El... 
Sangamo Electric .. 
Shamrock Oil & Gas. 
Sharon Steel 
Smith-Corona 
Sorg Paper 


— 
50c 


ee ee eee $1 
Sterling Drug 
342% pi 

Stix Baer & Fuller 
Sun Chemical 

o $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Sunbeam Corp. ....... Q25c 
Texas & Pacific Ry..Q$1.25 
Tri-Continental 
Treo Products’. «..< 
Udylite Corp. 
U. S. Finishing 
United Stockyards ... 
Universal-Cyclops 
Victor Chemical Wks.. .30c 


Walker (Hiram) ...*Q75c 
Western Union Tel.. coved ee 
Wheeling Steel 


RE rs Q$1. 
White Sewing Mach. 


SS eer Q50c 
Woodward Iron 


York Corp. 
B6% Ph. ncivcuss Q56%c 


Accumulations 


U. S. Hoffman Mach. 
44% pf 


Aro Equipment ° 


Omissions 


Campbell (A. S.) Co., 


* Canadian Currency. 
tra. O—Quarterly. 
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Muter Co. 


Bi—Bi monthly. 
S—Semi-annual. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


36 Weeks to May 8 
 Aeenhedng POT $1.81 $1.34 
Spencer Kellogg ........ 1.49 0.44 


14 Weeks to May 7 
AMMO = TR kc cida ccs | 0.13 0.22 
13 Weeks to May 1 
City SOW oiieecicccs.. 0.16 0.40 











Federated Dept. Stores... 0.87 0.85 
6-18 12 Months to April 30 
6-16 Amer. Gas & Elec. ...... 2.39 2.45 
6-18 Arizona Public Service... 1.34 1.22 
7-19 Beaver Lumber ......... *12.12 *Q 57 
6-21 Black Hills Pwr. & Lt... 206 1.83 
0-17 Calif.~Pacific Utilities... 2110 2.03 
Sm Cent, Ohio Light & Pwr, 30g 3:23 


El Paso Electric......... 2.08 1.97 





















7 Wi Gulf States Utilities. 27 1.9] 1.62 
0-8 Haverhill Gas... 3.01 2.56 
6-15 Illinois Power ........__ 2.75 2:71 
6-15 Kentucky & West Va. Pwr. 2.18 2.07 
-ISM Peabody Coal ......0, D1.62 D0.003 
6-10 Truax-Traer Coal ...... 1.95 221 
0-1 Whiting eae 2.80 2.89 









EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


12 Months to March 31 
















bonds, 














































Mutual Funds 
Ofweitors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks, preferred stocks and 


heoestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 
securities, 


evestors stock FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks and other equity securities, 


Face Amount Certificate Company 




























A face 














the issu 
stances 







capital 























Daystrom, Inc. .......... $2.33 $2.25 
Hall (W. F.) Printing... 2.33 2.51] 
National Airlines .... | 4.80 3.62 
North Amer, Rayon...., p5.27 12.56 
Pickering Lumber ..._|*’ 2.02 1.90 
Union Gas of Canada..... *2.42 *2.23 
Vacuum Concrete ....... 0.16 0.16 
9 Months to March 31 
Kerr-McGee Oil ........ 1.32 1.10 
McKesson & Robbins... .. 2.80 2.80 
Parker Appliance ...| ||| 1.68 2.38 
6 Months to March 31 
Eastern Industries ....... 0.57 0.45 
Maxson (W. ee) 2.16 1.43 
Packard-Bell .......177' 0.48 1.64 
Parker Rust Proof.... |_| 2.04 1.87 
Reynolds a D0.48 0.23 
alt Disney ............ 0.43 0.22 
3 Months to March 31 
Aberdeen Petroleum “A”. 0.16 0.17 
Amer.-Hawaiian Wh 5c D0.50 D006 
American Optical .....” 0.78 0.83 
A. P. W. Products... D015 D011 
Bathhurst Pr, & Paper “B” ¥*0,32 *0.11 
Benguet Cons. Mining.... 0.03 0.03 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ... ||| D0.012 D0.015 
Clinchfield Coal .... 007" 0.10 0.47 
Decca Records ........ 0.42 0.23 
Dominguez Qi] Fields... 0.53 0.84 
Empire Millwork .....___ D0.09 0.20 
General Gas ........ | 0.54 0.40 
Great Lakes Paper...... *0.48 *0.40 
Haloid Co. .........007' 0.75 0.57 
Harbor Plywood ....._ |! 0.18 0.23 


La Consolidada, S. A... _ | 0.43 0.60 
Mead Johnson ........__ 0.49 0.44 
Mission na - 0.33 0.28 















SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


ing installment certificates having 6, 10, 
15 and 
fully paid face amount investment cer- 
tificates, 

This i 
ties. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act. Information about 


the prospectus which must be given to 
the buyer, 
Prospectuses relating to the shares of 


companies may be obtained from the 
national distributor and investment man- 
ager at Room 355, Roanoke Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, 


Investors Diversified Services, INC, 


Ohevestors 


amount certificate company issu- 


20 year maturity values and 


Ss not an offer to sell these securi- 


er, the securities and the circum- 
of the offering is contained in 


stock or certificates of the above 





‘ect 0.10 0. 15 Serene eee 
Pittston Co. 66 0.87 








0. 
Railway Equip. & Realty. D0.20 0.51 
































Columbia Pictures 


Canadian V ickers 





United Printers & Pub... 1.50 1.84 














; 9 Months to April 30 
6-18 Addressograph-Multigraph 4.47 3.97 
6-14 Buffalo-Eclipse ......... 1.45 2.03 
Ol Diana Stores ..... 177177” 0.84 0.87 
6- 8 Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 3.18 3.39 
7-21 Froedtert Corp .......... 1.03 0.68 
7-22 Grayson-Robinson Stores.  (),20 1.16 
6-17 Higbie  . Ere 0.82 0.85 
6-30 King-Seeley Corp. ....___ 3.02 3.07 
6-4 Macy (R. H.) ... 00027 2.21 2.35 
6-16 Micromatic Hone 1.11" "| 2.25 1.46 
6-8 Royal Typewriter || °° "’ 1.24 1.64 
6-17 Smith ie: > Sana 3.75 2.41 
6-11 Taylor Instrument ....... 4.94 2.00 
6-16 United Electric a 1.21 1.65 
6-4 Waukesha Motor ..... |" 1.19 1,20 
‘oung (L. A.) Spring & 
BUD. WINE scawiceecist a 1.01 3.04 
8-27 6 Months to April 30 
6-21 American Air Filtet..... 1.78 1.28 
6-21 Brown Shoe .......... 1 3.64 3.04 
Soe © SOeeee D1.43 D0.09 
6-2 Cherry-Burrell |” 0.43 0.08 
6-1 Deere & Co.......00 1°" 1.20 1.89 
6-168 Divco Or CanND 0.46 0.39 
/- Emerson Radio & Phono.. 0.49 0.91 
5-19 Gar Wood Industries... .. D0.34 0.47 
18 General Shoe ........ | 1.50 2.02 
)-189 Gladden Products ....... 0.29 0.22 
IE Glidden Co. 22... 22077 1.27 1.36 
1S Hat Corp. of Amer......, D1.39 0.35 
I Int'l Harvester ... 0/77" 1.05 1.72 
I Lee Rubber & Tire.) ||” 2.28 3.08 
Marathon eee 0.78 9.73 
Minneapolis-Moline |. D1.32 0.50 
‘ine i... Se 0.50 0.29 
‘MB Servel, Inc. 20.2... 17 0.05 0.10 
‘Wl Spalding (A. G) 1177" 0.43 0.47 
Hl Wamsutta Mills... 9)” D0.50 0.26 








21 
3 Months to April 30 

Allied Stores 48 52 
40 





1 

1 

ne ee 0. 

Associated Dry Goods.... 0.37 0. 
Brown & Bigelow........ 0.34 0.34 
14 Claussner i: en 0.38 0.45 
reel @i, 2.8.20 0.27 0.31 
eines, SiR 0.33 0.40 
Kennedy’s Inc. 2.6017 D0.29 D0.04 
hae. Sei ae 0.14 0.17 
May Dept. Stores... 177 0.28 0.32 
Ontgomery Ward ...... 0.71 0.96 
tix, Baer & Fuller... 0.39 0.39 


12 Months to March 31 
Burgess Battery . 


6 Months to February 28 | p 
Warner Bros. Pictures. «ss O65 0.54 | 3 


Halle Bros. 





St. Croix Paper.......-. 2.70 235 3 UNLISTED STOCKS RISE 
Stone Container ......... 0.34 0.50 OVER 100%, IN MONTH 
Temco Aircraft De ee ee 0.38 0.25 THREE unlisted stocks—a uranium company dis 
Union Tank Car.....)7 7] . 0.41 


30 Week ry h 27 cussed by Winchell, a steel building firm, and an 
3 ers to Marc i i i 

| ae 0.17 | in ONE month—are highlighted in current issue 
12 Months to February 28 | of OVER-THE-COU 


TEW. Also clo 
hi re *4.50 *2.86 X-ray instrumentation, 4 revitalized dividend. 
Gt. Atlantic & Pac. Tea.. 13.70 13.14 | paying electronics co 


C TER SECURITIES RE- 
seups of a pioneer in atomic and 


terial Mr Saye eed — ne 3 
, €ria’s producer with p €nomenal growth record. 
ws ie Wood Wann? ° ta = Special feature on Over 100 Pennsylvania unlisted 


roducts and facilities, mergers, financing, opinion 
nd forecast, and Many other items. Details of 


50 to: 


: initial public offerings and service for FREE 
; 36 Weeks to February 6 dealer’s reports .on “special situations.” 
United Board & Carton... 1.50 2.45 | year’s subscription t 


12 Months to January 31 | Send your $4. 


Noma Lites “2.71"717!:: 933 274 | OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


o this pocket-sized monthly 





Eureka Pipe Line......” D3.00 D085 
Graybar Electric ..... 5.24 9.30 
New Park Mining....... 0.01 0.02 
Process Corp. ........__ 1.42 1.84 
awe Con ............ 1.42 1.62 


er 0.24 0.20 








2.88 
Canadian Cottons ....... *D19.58 *0.04 


‘es 


* Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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The Board of 


the following 


Payable on A 


June 3, 1954 





GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


No. 80, 20¢ per share 


record at close of business July 20, 1954. 


Sunrise Supermarkets ... 1.11 1.22 Dept. 27, Jenkintown, Pa. 
1953 1952 — 
12 Months to December 31 

Bankline Oil ............ 0.56 0.44 
Brazilian Traction, Light 

an aS 1.40 2.96 
Dictograph Products a 0.75 THE COLUMBIA 
Eitel-McCullough, Inc. .. 0.88 0.96 


Directors has declared this day 
quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
ugust 14, 1954, to holders of 


Date Parker 
Secretary 

























































Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











pete your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. : 


if te toad to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 
D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 51 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 


ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


‘ \ J ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINTY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


oO oe send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
nvestor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


( Income (1 Capital Enhancement ( Safety 





(June 16) 





“Operation Bootstrap” 


“Sees 





Continued from page 7 


expands with the development of the 
Island a growing market will he 
available. 

Among the diversified industries 
which have been attracted to the 
Island are electrical equipment, spe- 
cial industrial machinery, fabricated 
metal products, food and_ tobacco 
manufacturers, textile mill products, 
apparel, lumber products, chemicals, 
leather, precision instruments and a 
host of others. It might be mentioned 
that it is the Island’s policy to grant 
tax exemptions and other special 
benefits of its industrial program 
only for the expansion of production 
facilities required to meet an in- 
creased or newly created market, or 
for the establishment of a completely 
new operation. These benefits are not 
available to any individual or firm 
proposing to close a factory on the 
mainland in order to transfer it to 
Puerto Rico. 

Along with the industrial develop- 
ment program, the Government has 
been active in the improvement of 
port and transportation facilities, 
education and health standards, hous- 
ing and all other phases of a well 
rounded economy necessary to ai 
orderly and consistent growth. A 
comparison of the statistics for the 
fiscal years 1940 and 1953 shows that 
life expectancy has been increased 
from 46 years to 61 years, the deatli 
rate has declined from 18 per 1,00) 
to 8.3, lower than in some communi: 
ties in this country; enrollment i 
public schools has increased from 
286,113 to 475,624, a gain of 66.2 pet 
cent whereas population in the same 
period increased by only 16.7 pet 
cent. 

The program of industrial expat 
sion and public improvements ha 
been financed to a very large exten 


receipts. Puerto Rico has an unblem 


delinquencies or managed refunding’ 
in the Island’s history. A sound fiscal 
policy and good record contributé 
toward a high investment rating fo 
the Commonwealth’s general obliga 
tions and also for the various speci 
purpose revenue bonds. 








More than 25,000 new jobs havé 
FINANCIAL WOR 
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already been created. The accelerated 
industrial program is expected to add 
150 new factories annually; it is the 
goal to provide 80,000 new industrial 
jobs by 1960. Gross product has been 
boosted from $277 million in 1940 to 
$1.1 billion in 1953, net income from 
$228 million to $955.8 million, net 
manufacturing income from $24.4 
million to $122.5 million and net in- 
come per capita from $122 to $426. 



































Progress has been substantial but 

OM much still remains to be done to raise 
SM the standard of living to the level of 
SS an industrial society. Puerto Rico’s 
“@ forward-looking Governor Mufioz 
‘UM Marin summed it up aptly in a mes- 
. sage to the legislature a few years ago 
ial when he said: “The greatest indica- 
1M tion of our progress is that whereas 
ON in 1941 our outlook overwhelmed us 
'“@ with a sense of the impossible, our 
'@ prospects stand now more as a great 
ly adventure and a stern challenge. 
10M Puerto Rico is on the march. It is 
ME still travelling through the night, but 
thei knows where it is going to be at 
(OR dawn.” 
op- bs 
has 

d Battery Makers 
1es, 
” Concluded from page 18 

aif” its industrial battery business by ac- 
A quisition of a Philco division in 1947 
the and about one-third of sales is now 
tha derived from this line, with two- 
ased™ thirds coming from automotive bat- 
eathi™ teries. The company has no lead risks 
000M on 80 per cent of its unit volume in 
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auto batteries, since this proportion 
is sold on a cost-plus basis to such 
accounts as Montgomery Ward, 
Western Auto Supply and leading oil 
and tire companies. A 100 per cent 
stock dividend has been declared by 
Gould, payable July 1. 
































pa ~=Globe-Union is a leading auto bat- 
ha tery maker, but about half its business 
xtenlf consists of electronic parts such as 
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switches, controls, and printed cir- 
cuits (made by its Centralab divi- 
sion) as well as spark plugs and 
roller skates. Sears, Roebuck (owner 
of about 12 per cent of the company’s 
stock) purchases an estimated 75 per 
cent of its battery needs from the 
company, which also sells to oil com- 
panies and other large distributors. 
First quarter earnings declined 
sharply due to a drop in demand for 
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End YOUR Market 





—no obligation. 








as s 
Uncertainties... 
Protect your dollars by placing with 


INSURED SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 


(insured by Federal Insurance Corporation.) 


Enjoy RYA and 31/2% — 


For personal Savings Accounts — Corporate, Institu- 
tional, Guardian, Endowment, Union, Credit Union, 
Pension, Perpetual Care -—- LEGAL FOR TRUST 
FUNDS; Place any amount, $500.00 to $1 Million. 


NO COST TO INVEST—NO SERVICE COST—NO COST OR 
PENALTY TO RECALL FUNDS WHEN WANTED—ALWAYS AT PAR. 


Call, phone or write for Chicago and nation-wide list 
of Insured Associations—complete information—no fee 





INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES 


176 West Adams Street @ Chicago3 @ Illingis 
Telephones Financial 6-2117 e STate 2-4439 


| femme WITH U.S. SECURITIES & EXCHANGE COMMISSION PUR- 
SUANT TO SECTION 15 (B) OF THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934, 





television components produced by 
the Centralab division, but the com- 
pany should benefit when color TV 
sets—which require more components 
than black and white sets—are pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Even more diversified is Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. which has a juvenile and 
nursery furniture line as well as a 
medical gas business. Most important 
areas of company activity, however, 
are batteries, office equipment, and 
instrumentation which are approxi- 
mately equal in importance and to- 
gether account for 90 per cent of total 
sales. The company’s Edison Voice- 
writer division enjoyed a substantial 
gain in sales last year, thereby “con- 
verting a substantial divisional loss in 
1952 into a profit for 1953.” The in- 
strument division (temperature con- 
trols, alarm systems, aircraft fire 
detection systems) was the largest 
source of profits last year and Edison 
has strengthened its position in in- 
strumentation by acquisition of Meas- 
urements Corporation, a producer of 
precision electronic testing equip- 
ment. Edison liquidated its lead-acid 
automotive battery business last year 
and now concentrates on the types of 
batteries previously mentioned. 

Other active in the auto battery 
field include Electric Auto-Lite and 
the Delco-Remy division of General 


Motors, but batteries represent only a 
small part of the total business of 
these companies. 

While it is expected that about one 
million more batteries will be sold in 
the automobile replacement market 
this year than in 1953, requirements 
of original equipment batteries for 
new cars will be down substantially. 
Industrial battery demand and Gov- 
ernment purchases also are expected 
to be lower. For the present, there- 
fore, the shares of the leading battery 
makers appear to hold only average 
appeal, though most issues qualify for 
retention in a businessman’s portfolio. 


Dividend Changes 


Sharon Steel: Declared a dividend of 
50 cents payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 18. Paid $1 previously. 


Bell Aircraft: Declared a mid-year 
dividend of $1 payable August 1 to stock 
of record June 30. Company paid a 
mid-year dividend of 75 cents in June 
and $1.25 in December last year. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co.: De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 27% cents 
on the new stock payable July 15 to 
stock of record July 2. Payment is 
equivalent to 55 cents quarterly paid on 
the old stock before the two-for-one 
split. 


Easy Washing Machine Corp.: De- 
clared a dividend of 15 cents on the 
class A and B shares payable June 30 
to stock of record June 15. Payments in 
the preceding quarters were 30 cents. 
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A PENNY A PIECE FOR STUDIES 
OF 475 UNLISTED STOCKS! 


That’s right—for one cent each you get 475 
writeups on the basic industrials and_ utility 
stocks traded in the growing Over-the-Counter 
Market. These writeups appear in cne compact, 
convenient source—Over - the - Counter Handbook, 
selling for $4.75 a copy. Each study is complete 
and comprehensive—averages 200 words of de- 
scription and 20 fiscal facts. Book is completely 
indexed, enamel cover. Today send your $4.75 
to: Over-the-Counter Securities Handbook, 
Section 13A, Jenkintown, Pa. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 


215th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable 
June 30, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 14, 1954.-Checks 
will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1954 











KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 75 
The Board of Directors of 
KNOTT HOTELS CORPORA- 
TION has this day declared a 
dividend of 25c per share pay- 
able on June 25, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 17, 1954. 
Willard E. Dodd 
President 


New York, N. Y., June 3, 1954 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share has been declared pay- 
able on June 30th to the stockholders 
of record on June 10, 1954. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary 
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Trade Indicators 


1954 





Electric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings ; 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


June 5 June 6 
8,246 8,096 
7680,000 = 775,489 
70.2 73.0 97.6 
104.2 108.3 1373 


1954 1953 


May 29 
8,433 
689,292 





{Net Loans { Federal 
{Commercial Loans | Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans + Members 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. tEstimated. 


$39,589 
21,975 
3,197 
32,958 
53,715 


May 26 June 2 June 3 
$39,422 $39,219 $39,439 
21,854 21,599 22,690 
3,046 3,056 2,326 
33,041 33,196 29,144 
54,358 53,930 53,708 
1,595 1,632 1,200 
29,697 29,934 29,980 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 1954 





Sune 2 
328.36 
109.84 
57.92 
122.44 


June 7 


327.96 
110.07 

58.08 
122.50 


June 4 


327.63 
110.24 

58.16 
122.52 


June 3 


328.63 
110.44 

58.09 
122.75 


Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


——1ss4_ 
High 


Low 
328.67 279.87 
110.60 94.84 
57.39 58.17 52.22 
122.81 


119.75 106.03 
1954— — 


June 8° 
321.00 
106.51 





June 3 
1,810 
1,156 

502 


‘June 2 
1,930 
1,177 

377 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 516 354 
Number Unchanged 284 300 
New Highs 1954 91 75 
New Lows 1954 6 6 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


100.55 
$3,080 


1954 


100.56 
$2,980 


June 4 June 7 June 8 
1,720 1,520 2,540 
1,147 1,174 1,243 

370 359 125 
490 505 922 
287 310 196 
65 60 16 
7 7 22 


100.58 
$2,700 


100.61 100.54 
$2,532 $4,360 





*Average Bond Yields: May 5 Mayi12 May 19 


2.832% 2.851% 
3.156 3.162 
3.511 3.530 


May 26 
2.864% 
3.171 
3.525 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


4.99 
6.02 
4.93 
5.02 


4.99 
5.98 
4.91 
5.02 


4.91 
5.92 
4.86 
4.94 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 8, 1954 


Canadian Pacific Railway 

Boeing Airplane 

Packard Motor Car 

United States Steel 

North American Aviation 

Penn-Texas Corporation 

Radio Corporation 

National Container 

International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Chrysler Corporation 


——1954_. 
High Low : 
3.058% 2.803% 
3.376 3.128 
3.861 3.473 


June 2 
2.889% 
3.372 
3.861 


4.91 
5.96 
4.89 
4.95 


5.83 
6.88 
5.23 
5.78 


491 
5.92 
4.86 
4.94 


Net 
Change 
+154 
—lY, 


June 1 June 8 


25 2634 
4314 413% 
4 4 
48% 46% 
344 31% 
16% 17% 
27% 26% 
12 12% 
183% 17% 
61% 59% 

FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Room Air Conditioner ! 


Cou single factor in the surge 
of air conditioning into a year- 
round business has been the perfec- 
tion by Philco of a practical way to 
apply what is known as “reverse cycle” 
refrigeration in a single-room unit. 


“Reverse cycle” means reversing the 
flow of the refrigerant so that the 
same unit delivers either heat or cold 
as required. 


Ordinarily a room air conditioner 
absorbs heat from air inside the room 
(thereby cooling it), and releases this 
heated air outdoors. Air conditioning 
engineers had known for years that 
if they could reverse the flow of the 
refrigerant, the unit would absorb heat 
from outdoor air (even in freezing 
weather), and release this heated air 
indoors. 


But no one had been able to work 
out the problem in a single-room unit. 


The solution depended upon the 
development of a system that would 
withstand the strain of constant 
reversing, without failure. 


Philco engineers worked more than 
three years on this problem. They even 
designed an automatic machine to test 
valves at an accelerated rate. Finally, 
they evolved a valve that worked 
freely and faithfully for more than 
100,000 cycles — equivalent to 133 
years of use. 


Thus was born, from Philco Labor- 
atories, the first air conditioner that 
heats the same size room it cools, and 
heats as fast as it cools. 


This new development, coupled 
with Philco’s superior system for 
wringing moisture out of air and 
replacing stale air continuously with 
fresh, filtered air, now provides com- 
plete year-round comfort from coast 


to coast in areas not dependent on 
central heating. 

And in other parts of the country, it 
now makes comfort possible for the 
first time on chilly days of spring and 
fall, without need for central heating. 

It is this kind of fundamental 
development that has made Philco the 
leader in Room Air Conditioning for 
17 straight years. It typifies the inte- 
gration of Research and Application 
that is responsible for Philco’s domi- 
nant position in other industries, as 
well—Television .. . Radio .. . Electric 
Ranges . . . and Refrigeration. 


And the end is not in sight! 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM Ee | | LC O LABORATORIES 








What kind of “hat” does your horsepower wear? 


The round one above is the “secret” of a V-8 engine so advanced that 
all others are out of style today! 


When Chrysler Corporation put this dome shaped “hat” 
on the combustion chambers of its new V-8 engines, it 
brought to America the first major engine advance in 25 
years. Airplanes and costly racing cars had long used this 
engine design, but no one had solved quantity production 
problems for passenger cars—Chrysler did in 1951. Today, 
you can drive this engine in Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Imperial cars. You still won’t find it in any other new 
cars! Only driving it can tell you what it does! Its quiet- 
ness and response are startling. On either regular or 


premium fuel it gives excellent gas and oil economy. 1t 
forms practically no carbon deposits, running like new 
tens of thousands of miles. Its performance is so outstand- 
ing it has recently broken literally hundreds of existing 
stock car records, on the Utah Salt Flats, Indianapolis 
Speedway and in Florida. We invite you to try this won- 
derful engine the first opportunity you get. Dramatically 
it shows you how Chrysler-built value behind the price tag, 
goes far beyond the price itself. Drive them! Price them! 
The smartest buys of all! 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE DE SOTO « CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


... products of CHRYSLER CORPORATIO!® 








